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ERIC  LEWIS 


Y  DEAR  ERIC, 

When  ft  is  wet  in 
Town;  when  you  see  nothing 
but  umbrellas  from  your 
windows  in  Pall  Mall  East 
and  the  sky  over  CooKs  offices 
is  wearing  that  drab  material 
of  grey  which  is  only  sold  in 
cities  in  the  fiece — in  a  word 
when  you  can't  just  shave  on 
your  hat  and  start  out  for 
one  of  your  walks  into  the 
country,  then,  if  it  pleases 
you,  take  out  this  book,  pull 
down  the  blinds,  light  the 
tamp  and  let  me  take  you 
there  instead. 

Yours, 
E.  Temple  Thurston. 

Gellibrands. 
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OUBTLESS  in  absence  the  heart 
does  grow  fondes ,  but  tempering 
the  sting  of  that  absence  must 
be  some  certain  knowledge  of 
return.    If  the  pair  of  Black- 
caps  which,    for  the   last    four 
years,  have  built  their  nest  in  the 
9^0  quickset  hedge  that  runs  about  my  garden 
|i      were   never   to  come  back,  I  should  miss 
them  indeed;   but  in  time  I   sadly  suspect 
that    the    prolongation    of    their    absence 
ffould   diminish  my  regret.     Human  nature  is  thus 
iadaptable.    The  sorrows  of  this  life  are  lessons. 
il  hold  no  sympathy  with  those  who  regard  them 
^  a  chastisement.    None  of  which  is  to  the  point, 
[for  the  Blackcaps,  as  is  the  nature  of  these  little 
fcreatures,  have  returned  to  their  oM  nesting-place 
pr  yet  another  summer. 

Just  as  we  were  at  tea  the  other  evening— the 
window  was  wide  open,  for  the  sooner  spring  comes, 
he  more  ready  are  we  to  let  her  in— I   heard   a 
amiliar  sound.     It  brought  the  years  back  to  me 
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one  after  another  in  quick  succession,  the  last  four 
years  during  which  Georgina  and  I  have  come  to 
find  our  homn  in  this  old  vicarage  of  Bramlingham. 

"  The  Blackcaps  have  come  back,"  said  I,  and 
she  looked  over  the  tea-cosy  at  me  and  smiled. 

It  sounds  very  little,  a  slight  incident  indeed  of 
which  to  make  record,  but  I  repeat,  it  brought  back 
those  four  years.  After  St.  Margaret's  in  the  East 
End,  this  little  living  of  Bramlingham  wtth  its  church 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  its  vicarage,  in  the  pantry 
of  which  the  date  1615  stands  carved  upon  one  of 
the  oak  beams— Wll,  I  am  no  hand  with  the  pen. 
I  cannot  describe  the  joy  or  the  difference  it  is 
to  me. 

Parting  of  course  is  no  easy  matter.  There  were 
iuany  friends  I  left  behind  in  that  grey,  desolate 
comer  of  the  world.  But  there  is  alwa}rs  the  post. 
I  hear  from  them  constantly.  They  write  to  me 
for  advice  and  I  reply  with  such  counsel  as  I  can 
offer  them.  Mrs.  Sumpter  has  another  baby — her 
eighth.  Is  she  to  take  any  notice  because  her 
husband  is  annoyed  ?  I  write  to  her  that  the  world 
being  as  it  is  and  God  being  more  generoiis  to  those 
women  who  deserve  it  than  to  those  who  do  not, 
it  were  as  well  to  call  the  child  after  him  and  assure 
him  it  will  be  the  pride  of  the  family.  She  replies, 
it  is  a  girl.  Whereupon  I  wait  a  week  or  so,  then 
write  again  to  enquire  how  things  are  going  on. 
She  replies  that  she  has  called  the  child  after  his 
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I  favourite  sister  and  that  he  has  taken  quite  a  fancy 
I  to  it.  We  are  very  small  and  God  meant  us  to  deal " 
^  with  little  things. 

I      I  remember  once  standing  upon  a  moun-         "■  ' 
*  tain  and  watching  a  man  walk  through  the    ,    ' 
■-'  pass  below.    If  ever  I  took  .«iy  i.^-.- 

eyes  away,  it  was  difficult  again       (^T'' 
■  to  find  him,  so  minute  was  he  f^ '  \ 

?  amidst  the  boulders  that  had 
';  rolled  dpwn  the  mountain  side. 
He  looked  no  more  than  an  ant 
crawling  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.    I  always  re- 
member  that.    God  also 
I  stes  from  above. 

But     the    Blackcaps 
>  have     returned.       The 
6  sound  I  heard  through 
I  the    open     window 
I  was  the  gentle  song 
I  of  the  male  bird  re- 
fcording,  as  they  call 
lit.    This  is  no  more 
fthan  a  soft  practice 
lof    that    song   with 
Iv.hich  he  is  going  to 
nate.    The   same  song,  which, 
vhen  once  he  has  won  her,  he  will  sing  to  her  in 
Ithe  long  evenings  while  she  is  set  upon  her  nest. 
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As  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  cup  of  tea,  I  went 
out  into  the  garden  and  listened.  I  think  I  would 
as  soon  hear  the  song  of  a  Blackcap  as  that  of  a 
Nightingale.  And  when  he  is  practising  during 
those  early  days  of  April,  playing  those  tender  notes, 
all  muted,  lest  the  secret  of  his  song  should  be 
disclosed,  there  is  no  bird  in  England  can  compare 
with  the  sweetness  of  his  voice. 

For  only  a  ffew  days  does  this  rehearsal  of  his 
melody  take  place.  Then  he  bursts  into  the  free, 
open  song  of  his  wooing,  wherefore  I  beckoned  to 
Georgina  to  come  into  the  garden  and  sit  beside  me, 
and  together  we  both  listened  to  the  softened  music 
of  his  promised  serenade.  Whenever  he  touched 
a  phrase  it  seemed  he  liked,  he  would  repeat  it  two 
or  three  times,  a  little  louder  on  each  occasion, 
as  though  to  gain  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  voice. 
"  'Tis  nearly  as  good  as  a  Nightingale,"  said 
Georgina. 

"  'Tis  better,"  said  I—"  there's  not  a  sad  note 
in  his  compass." 

Our   sweetest    songs,'  "    she   quoted—"  '  are 
those  which  tell  of  saddest — '  "  ' 


There  must  have  been  a  'jt  of  the  woman  in 
Shelley,  and  it  was  the  woman  alone  in  him  which 
wrote  such  a  couplet  as  that.  Is  it  women,  particu- 
larly, who  find  the  joy  in  sadness  ?  I  know  nothing 
about  them. 
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"  You  like  the  Nightingale  best  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  do,"  said  she. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  women  often  lie  awake 
at  night.  Men  wake  early.  It  is  then  mostly  that 
the  Blackcap  sings,  when  the  sun  is  up  in  the  early 
heaven  of  the  morning. 

When  once  his  lyre  is  attuned,  it  h  then  the 
Blackcap  sings  indeed.  He  does  not  like  to  be  seen 
when  he  is  practising  his  song.  He  hides  in  the 
leafy  thicknesses  of  the  hedge.  But  so  long  as  you 
do  not  discover  him,  he  will  let  you  come  quite  close 
to  listen.  We  sat  within  two  yards  of  him  that 
afternoon. 

He  gams  more  courage  as  the  Spring  draws  on. 
Indeed  it  is  his  habit  when  taking  the  place  of  Ms 
mate  upon  the  nest,  to  sing  his  song,  b^ij-jiluig  away 
the  minutes  as  he  sits  upon  the  eggs.  Hearing  that 
song,  j'lst  four  years  ago,  I  peered  into  the  quickset 
hedge  and  found  him  there  alone  upon  the  nest, 
singing  away  to  cheer  the  hour  of  duty. 

Now  had  I  been  a  thoughtless  boy,  what  might 
he  not  have  suffered  for  his  folly  ?  Men  should  take 
no  hand  in  these  matters.  I  never  meddled  with 
Georgina  when  Diana  was  bom. 


has  been  an  extraordinarily  early 
Spring  with  us  this  year.  By  the 
middle  of  March,  the  quickset  hedge 
^ound  the  garden  was  covered  with 
bread  and  cheese,  as  we  used  to  call 
it,  where  the  elms  and  beeches  had 
protected  it  from  the  wind.  Just  at 
about  that  time,  on  a  day  when  the 
sun  was  shining  so  brightly  as  to 
make  you  forget  how  recently  the  cloak  of  \-.  aiter  had 
been  spread  across  the  land,  I  met  the  first  Brim- 
stone butterfly  down  the  little  lane  that  leads  to 
my  orchard.  How  thankful  one  is  for  such  a  sight 
as  that.  I  am  not  surprised  that  certain  persons 
are  so  overcome  with  the  delight  of  it,  that  they 
must  write  in  haste  to  the  papers.  They  are  proud 
no  doubt  of  the  especial  honour  vouchsafed  to  them. 
Indeed  it  was  the  first  thing  I  told  Georgina  myself 
that  evening  when  I  came  back  to  tea. 

"  1  saw  a  Brimstone  butterfly  in  the  lane,"  said 
I,  directly  I  opened  the  door.  Nothing  short  of  a 
promise  would  have  bound  me  to  keep  it  to  myself, 
and  Nature  exacts  no  such  promise  of  a  man.  She 
gives  you  her  secrets  and  you  may  tell  the  whole 
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world  if  it  pleases  you.    And  how  it  does  please  ! 
But  I  wish  Georgina  could  have  seen  it  tjo. 

Here  too  we  are,  not  yet  out  of  April  and  she  is 
complaining  that  some  daffodillies  are  already  faded. 
I  leave  the  garden  to  hei .  The  woods  and  the  fields 
are  r.iore  than  enough  for  mc.  Indeed  a  man  might 
well  make  study  of  a  single  hedge  and  he  would 
find  enough  thtr^m  to  engage  him  for  a  whole 
lifetime. 

Of  course  Georgina  does  not  work  all  the  garden 
by  herself.  We  have  a  handy  man.  The  last 
vicar  of  Bramlingham  employed  him,  and  when 
I  took  over  the  living.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
conscirace  to  send  him  away.  It  is  not  that  we 
do  not  need  him ;  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  like 
his  face.  He  is  civil  and  willing  enough  no  doubt, 
and  when  I  find  these  narrow  prejudices  rising  in 
my  mind,  I  must  struggle  with  myself  to  keep  them 
down.  No  man  should  judge  another  by  his 
countenance.  He  may  inherit  features  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  mind  which  God  has  given  him. 
I  am  sure,  at  heart,  that  Hodgins  is  an  excellent 
man. 

But  strangely  enough,  I  rather  feel  Georgina  is  of 
the  same  opinion  as  am  I.  What  is  more,  it  is  for 
the  same  reason  too.  She  does  not  like  his  face; 
but  has  never  informed  me  that  she  does  not  like 
the  man.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  my  prejudice  which 
tells  me  that  is  why.    I  only  remember  a  httle 
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conversation   that  once  passed   between  us  soon 
after  we  had  come  to  Bramlingham. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  me—"  that  makes 
Hodgins  such  an  ugly  man  ?  " 

"  Is  he  ugly  ?  "  said  I—"  I  should  have  thought 
he  had  good  features." 

"  I  know,"  she  replied 
quickly — "  his  features  are  all 
right,  almost  superior  for  that 
class  of  man — but  whenever 
he  looks  at  me,  I  can't  help 
thinking  how  ugly  he  is." 

"  You  don't  dislike  him  on 
that  account,  do  you,  Geor- 
gina  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied  earn- 
estly— "  but  do  you  remember 
Acres — the  gardener  we  had 
at  home,  before  we  married 
You  used  to  see  him  surely 
whenever  you  came  over  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  ugly-        ,  ^ 

looking  chap,"  said  I—"  the 
man  with  a  red  moustache  and  a  nose  that  wasn't 
quite  straight     " 

"  Ah— but  he  was  such  a  splendid  fellow,"  said 
she. 

It  is  probably  my  prejudice  again.     Perhaps  she 
meant  nothing  by  that  comparison  at  all. 


-ik 
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The  Larks  in  our  meadows  have  aheady  paired. 
The  flocks  have  broken  up  and  I  know  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  summer.  Early  this  morning,  the  day 
broke  grey  and  still,  I  saw  one  trying  to  rise  above 
the  mist  which  hung  about  the  country.  But  the 
atmosphere  was  too  heavy  even  for  the  lightness  of 
his  heart.  He  rose  some  thirty  fee  above  the 
ground,  striving  with  beating  wings  and  a  trembling 
song  to  lift  himself  above  the  mist  into  the  sunshine 
above.  But  it  was  no  good.  After  a  brave  struggle 
he  sank  back  again  into  the  grass  of  the  meadow 
and  I  saw  him  no  more.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
days  when  depression  sets  in  upon  me.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  days  when  I  have  given  way  without  even 
one  effort  to  rise  above  the  mist.  Indeed  there  are 
books  in  the  running  brooks;  there  are  sermons  in 

stone,  and  all  the  lessons  I  have  ever  learnt,  I  found 

in  the  hedgerows  and  the  fields. 
Last  year  I  watched  a  Merlin  hovering  above  the 

meadows  beyond  our  orchard.  Georgina  was  with  me. 
"  She's  up  to  no  good,"  said  I,  and  as  she  swooped 

downwards,  a  Lark  rose  swiftly  out  of  a  clump  of 

reddening  sorrel.    Swiftly  he  ascended  with  the 

Hawk  in  hot  pursuit.    Georgina  took  my  hand  and 

held  it  closely. 
"  Why  is  it  ?  "  she  whispered,  and  I  think  I  know 

aU  the  questions  in  her  mind.    "  What  has  the  poor 

Uttle  Lark  done  ?  " 
But  I  did  not  answer  just  then  and  we  watched 
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the  chase  together.  With  all  the  strength  of  its 
wings,  the  powerful  creature  strove  to  soar  above 
the  Lark.  At  a  great  height  so  that  our  heads 
were  thrown  back  to  watch  it,  it  succeeded  so  far. 
Beneath  it  the  Lark  was  fluttering  with  trembling 
wings.  I  think  we  both  then  held  our  breath.  It 
swooped  downwards  again,  but  with  a  swift  flight 
the  Lark  swerved  out  of  reach  then,  closing  its 
wings,  it  dropped  like  a  falling  stone  and  in  a  moment 
was  hidden  in  the  tall  grass  of  the  meadow  once  more. 

I  looked  at  Georgina. 

"  That's  what  it  has  done,"  said  I — "  it's  learnt 
to  nerve  itself  to  great  effort.  That  Lark  now 
perhaps  will  rise  above  the  mist  and  find  the  sun- 
shine where  another  one  might  fail." 

"  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  be  tried  so  much," 
said  she — "  do  you  mean  to  say  they  wouldn't 
learn  without  ?  " 

"  Do  you  regret  St.  Margaret's  in  the  East  End  ?  " 
I  asked  her. 

She  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled. 

Then  all  round  about  her  she  looked — at  the 
stream  that  wanders  by  at  the  foot  of  the  meadows 
where  the  Sedge-Warblers  and  the  Reed-Buntings 
build  each  year.  She  looked  at  the  vicarage  chim- 
neys, their  smoke  a  milky  blue  among  the  trees. 
She  lookea  at  the  carpet  of  cuckoo-flowers  that 
spreads  down  to  the  stream's  edge. 

All  this  is  our  sun  above  the  mist. 
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FOUND  a  dead  Robin  in  the 
tliicket  of  laurel  shrubs  near  the 
gate  this  morning  and  all  day 
have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
imagine  the  ciuse  o{  its  death. 
There  were  no  signs  of  violence 
upon  its  body.  Its  feathers  prac- 
—  -         tically   were   unruffled.    Had    it 

been  the    cat,  surely    she    would   have   eaten  it. 

Can  it  have  been  old  age  ?    Can  birds  ever  grow 

old  ? 

I  have  said  no  word  of  it  to  Georpna. 

But  this  evening,  I  went  out  to  e.xamine  it  again, 
curious  in  my  mind  to  learn  the  cause  of  its  death! 
I  approached  it  with  no  thought  of  caution,  and  for 
a  moment  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  shifted 
from  the  position  in  which  I  had  seen  it  last.  As 
I  stooped  down  to  look  at  it  more  closely,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  earth  had  been  scratched  away 
at  each  side  of  its  body.  Then  I  guessed  what  was 
happening.  The  Sexton  Beetle  was  doing  his  work 
and,  taking  up  a  position  as  near  as  I  dared,  I 
waited  and  watched  the  burial  of  one  of  God's 
creatures  over  which  no  service  was  read  other 
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than  by  the  voice  of  Nature.  Never  have  I  attended 
a  more  solemn  or  inspiring  burial  before.  It  was 
as  though  God  Himself,  who  counts  the  sparrows 
when  they  fall,  had  lent  His  hand  to  the  spade 
to  consecrate  this  little  creature  to  the  earth. 

There  is  nothing  very  beautiful  about  the  Bur5^ng 
Beetle,  with  its  large  head  by  means  of  which  it 
scoops  out  the  ground  beneath  the  body  it  inters. 
Its  brown  wings,  the  orange-coloured  spots  and 
bands  upon  the  abdomen  make  it  in  no  way  remark- 
able. Only  the  Stag  Beetle  amongst  its  kind  seems 
beautiful  to  me. '  But  the  Sexton  is  surely  the 
most  interesting  of  these  insects  you  may  come 
across. 

With  the  utmost  care,  working  incessantly  and 
methodically,  the  mould  was  slowly  scooped  away 
from  under  the  Robin's  body.  Almost  imperceptibly 
it  was  lowered  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  When 
I  left  them,  their  excavations  were  almost  half  an 
inch  deep.  The  little  Robin  was  sinking  to  its  last 
rest. 

At  tea-time,  Georgina  asked  me  what  were  my 
thoughts. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  I — "  of  my  sermon  for 
next  Sunday." 

This  was  true  enough  for  it  to  be  the  truth.  I 
was  thinking  how  I  would  speak  about  the  dignity 
of  Nature  as  compared  with  the  need  of  it  in  men. 
But  had  I  told  her  the  whole  truth,  I  should  have 
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had  to  speak  of  the  dead  Robin  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  distress  her  mind. 

I  was  indeed  thinking  of  the  Sexton  Beetles,  still 
at  their  work,  how  silently  and  without  the  need  of 
ceremony  they  laboured  at  their  task.  It  is  our 
custom  to  have  our  bodies  laid  to  rest  with  candle, 
bell  and  book.  But  surely  God  must  receive  the 
poor  body  He  has  made  as  willingly,  if  not  more 
so,  when  it  is  given  silently  and  without  vanity  to 
the  grave. 

Perhaps  it  is  heresy  for  me,  a  clergyman,  to  say 
this,  but  I  think  I  would  sooner  that  two  honest 
men  dug  silently  my  grave  and  laid  me  down  when 
all  the  village  was  asleep. 
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HE  vicar  of  Maple  St.  Dennis  came 
over  to  see  me  this  morning  shortly 
after  breakfast.  I  went  into  the  little 
room  which  is  my  study  and  found 
him  there— I  believe  Georgina  uses 
this  study  more  than  I. 

"  Good-morning.  Mr.  Hanbury,"  said 
he. 

"  Good-morning,"  I  replied  and  we 
shook  hands. 

"  I'm  in  a  very  difficult  position," 
^  he  informed  me,  and  I  told  him  how 
much  I  regretted  to  hear  it. 
"  Well,"  he  continued—"  I  came  to 
you,  because  with  your  last  living  in  the  East  End 
I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  come  across 
a  similar  case  and  could  assist  me  with  your 
advice." 

I  told  him  it  was  very  good  of  him  to  think  of  me 
and  that  if  in  any  way  I  could  help  him  most  certainly 
I  would.  I  remember  as  I  said  that,  a  hope  flashing 
across  my  mind  that  it  would  not  occupy  too  much 
o  my  time  I  wanted  to  see  the  Burying  Beetles 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  work.    I  admit  I  confess 
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this  to  mortify  myself.  It  was  a  thought  I  put 
aside  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  I. 

He  explained  then  how  the  doctor  of  Maple  St. 
Dennis  had  sent  word  to  him  that  morning  that  an 
old  woman  in  the  village  was  dying  and  wanted  him 
to  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  her  before  she 
passed  away. 

"  The  doctor  assures  me,"  he  continued—"  that 
I  had  better  come  as  quickly  as  possible,  since  she 
cannot  last  out  the  day." 

"  WeU  ?  "  said  I— for  quite  honestly  I  could  not 
see  his  difficulty  then. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he—"  of  course,  don't 
you  see,  I've  had  my  breakfast.    It's  not  even  as  if 
I  took  a  light  meal  at  that  hour  of  the  day.    Break- 
fast is  my  most  hearty  meal.    I  am  an  early  riser. 
In  fact  I  take  a  constitutional  at  that  hour.    It 
gives  me  an  appetite.    Now  you  see  how  can  I 
possibly  consecrate   the   Bread  and  Wine  under 
such   circumstances?    Had    I    just   had   a   piece 
of  toast  and  a  cup  of  tea,  it  might  have  been 
different." 
"  What  did  you  have  ?  "  said  I. 
"  Well— I— I  had  some  porridge— bacon  and  at 
least  two  poached  eggs.    So  you  see  how  impossible 
it  is." 

"  You  mean,"  said  I—"  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  old  lady  Holy  Communion  ?  " 
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"Impossible   for   me— certainly— perhaps— have 
you  had  your  breakfast  ?  " 
"  I  have,"  said  I-"  and  it  was  not  merely  toast 


and  tea,  but  I  shall  be  only  too  willing  to  officiate. 
The  greatest  service  of  the  Church  to  me  is  the 
comfort  She  can  bring.  Shall  I  come  with  you 
now  ?  " 

"  If  you've  had  a  similar  meal  to  what  I  have," 
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he  replied-"  I'm  afraid  I  cannot  permit  it  in  my 
pansli.     No  doubt  your  ideas  are  more  low  church 
than  mine.     I  have  nothing  to  say  if  you  should  wish 
to  do  It  here,  of  course.    But  in  Maple  St.  Dennis, 
1,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  parishioners  as 
well,  think  differently." 
I  paused  a  moment  before  I  answered. 
"Well-there  is  the  reserved  Sacrament,"  said 
I—  ■  you  can  get  that  in  London  if  you  send  a 
telegram  for  it  at  once.    You  would  have  it  here 
by  this  afternoon." 
"  How  ?  "  he  asked.' 

'■  It  couJd  b<  lent  with  a  messenger  by  train  ?  " 
"  You  don't  .iiean  travel  in  an  ordinary  carriage 
with  passengers  who  might  be  making  coarse  jests 
or  speaking  irreverently— with  people  even  who 
might  be  of  other  religious  thought— some  perhaps 
with  no  religion  at  all." 

"  The  old  lady  is  dying,"  said  I—"  and  death  will 
not  wait." 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  replied— "  you  can't  help 
me.  I'm  sony.  We  see  things  evidently  from 
different  points  of  view." 

I  walked  to  the  gate  of  our  little  drive  with  him. 
Then,  as  I  turned  away,  I  stepped  into  the  thicket 
of  laurels.  The  Robin  had  been  buried.  I  could 
just  see  the  marks  of  the  new  mould  showing  the 
spot  where  it  lay.  The  Beetles  had  deposited  the 
eggs  of  their  young  in  its  body  and  there  anew  the 
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young  life  would  come  forth  again.  The  wind  just 
trembled  the  laurel  leaves.  Then  everything  was 
stUi.  Without  ceremony,  without  vanity,  the  last 
office  had  been  performed.  God  had  taken  His 
hand  from  the  spade. 
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FAMILY   of   Long -tailed  Tits    have 
visited  the  garden.     At  the  end  of 
last  month,  I  heard  the  cry  of  their 
pass-word    which,    when     they    are 
upon  their  travels,  keeps  the  brood 
together.     Zit-zit-Zit-.it-i    heard 
It  all  about  the  garden.    One  of  the 
males  came  fearlessly  to  the  window-sill 
0    my  study.     Hew  strangely  like  some 
old   man    they    are.      The    loose   grey 
feathers  about    their   heads,   the    short 
hooked   beak,   add,    I  suppose,    to    the 
comical  appearance  of  old  age 
I   called   to   Georgina.     She   came   in   with   her 

ir:;i'::hr^"°"^^^^- --"--" 

da;,"  li^r  *'''''""  ^""'^''^"^'•^^  ~ 
"We  shall  be  laughing  together  then,"  said  she 

the  ct'.rr'r  ^  ""'^  ^^«  -^  ^  ^^^  ^7- 

s  it  thTr;'l         f"""'  '^'  ^"''^''-    I  believe-or 
s  It  that  I  hope  they  have  come  to  stay  ?    Perhaos 
they  are  going  to  build.    There  will  be  few  cater 
P.nars  on  my  rose-trees  this  summer  and  I  S 
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pay  nothing  for  their  extermination.    God  has  His 
gardeners. 

I  can  imagine  when  all  the  world  was  a  garden 
and  man  had  not  been  bom.    Every  creature  then 
,        must  have  been  turned  to  His  account.     I 
wonder  if  Hodgins  or  his  like  are 
better   substitutes.      I   prefer  the 
appearance  of  the  Long-tailed 
Tit. 

But  I  hope  it  is  true.  I  hope 
they  really  are  going  to 
build  in  the  garden.  It 
seems  almost  too  much 
to  expect  that,  after 
all  their  journeyings 
throughout  the  winter,  they 
should  select  this  spot  so 
that  I  may  watch  all  those 
interesting  preparations  of 
the  home.  For  the  nest  of 
the  Long-tailed  Tit  is  a 
most  elaborate  undertaking. 
She  will  spend  as  long  as 
three  weeks  in  the  makuig 
of  it.  I  have  known  her,  when  the  building  opera- 
tions did  not  go  to  her  satisfaction,  take  nearly  as 
many  as  four. 

I  used  to  notice  the  houses  they  built  in  the 
suburbs  of  London;  dwellings  to  last  a  man  his 
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lifetime,  and  in  two  months*  time  from  the  laying 
of  the  first  brick,  there  was  a  family  in  occupation. 
They  did  not  build  like  that  when  this  old  vicarage 
was  set  down  amidst  the  beech-trees.  Far  away 
across  the  rolling  plains  of  corn-land,  I  see  some- 
times from  my  bedroom  window  the  white  smoke  of 
a  train  as  it  winds  in  and  out  between  the  dark  blue 
belts  of  trees.  That  I  should  think  is  the  only 
difference  in  the  landscape  since  the  first  Vicar  of 
Bramlingham  looked  out  of  his  bedroom  window 
across  the  countryside. 

When  I  look  at  the  frame-work  of  great  oak  beams, 
hewn  laboriously  with  an  axe  to  give  them  simple 
shape,  I  often  wish  there  was  such  leisure  in  life  now 
as  there  was  then.    All  these  inventions  of  modern 
science  merely  put  on  the  hands  of  the  clock  to 
hasten  the  day's  completion.    But  it  does  not  alter 
Time.    The  day  is  just  as  long  as  ever  it  was  and 
the  labourer's  work  is  not  over  till  the  sun  has  set. 
But  the  Long-tailed  Tit  builds  just  the  same  as 
ever  she  did.    With  just  as  much  care  she  selects 
the  lichen  for  the  walls  of  her  dome-shaped  nest  and 
knits  it  all  together  with  wool;   with  just  as  much 
trouble  she  felts  together  the  inside  with  rain-proof 
dome  of  cobweb  and  of  moss,  laying  her  carpet  of 
the  finest  feathers  she  can  find. 

We,  who  are  ever  progressing,  outgrow  the  know- 
ledge we  have  won  that  we  may  attain  to  some  other 
knowledge  beyond  our  reach.     If  it  were  not  that 
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amongst  all  the  wisdom  which  we  lose,  we  had  re- 
tained the  knowledge  of  God,  I  suppose  the  world 
would  have  grown  old  indeed. 

The  whole  family  of  Long-tailed  Tits  have  just 
flown  past  my  window  now.  Straight  as  an  arrow 
they  follow  one  behind  the  other,  and  if  any  should 
stray,  the  cry— zit-zit,  brings  him  back  again  into 
Ime.  So  they  have  traversed  miles  and  miles  of 
countiy  all  the  winter  through. 

Here  in  these  parts  they  caU  them— Long-tail 
Mag.  Indeed  the  Long-tailed  Tit  has  more  nick- 
names than  any  other  bird  I  know.  Bottle  Tom  I 
have  heard  him  ialled-Poke-pudding,  Mum-rulfin 
and  I  believe  there  are  many  other  names  by  which 
he  is  known. 

The  female  has  flown  past  my  window  again 
She  carried  a  piece  of  moss  in  her  beak.  I  must  go 
and  tell  Georgina.  The  Long-tailed  Tits  are  go'ne 
to  build.  ®     ^ 
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jjURING  the  Easter  holidays,  Diana 
/      informed  me  that  she  had  seen  a 
white  Sparrow  in  the    nut-trees 
near  the  orchard.    I  am  sure  it 
is  a  morbid  instinct  which  excites 
our  interest  in  the  abnormal.    A 
thing  is  not  real  because  it  hap- 
pens. 
Reading  my  paper  the  other  morning, 
I  chanced  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
reviews  of  recent  novels.     These  do  not  interest 
me,  for  I  take  no  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  the 
books  themselves.    Nature  herself  seems  so  full  of 
stories,  stories  of  romance,  of  tragedy,  of  comedy,  of 
what  you  will,  that  I  for  one  should  become  a  spend- 
thrift of  my  time  were  I  to  study  them.    I  know 
there  are  many  who  choose  to  have  Life  put  before 
them  rather  than  see  it  for  themselves.    I  do  not 
grudge  the  novel  to  them.    Georgina  reads  them 
sometimes.    Sometimes   she   recounts   to   me   the 
stories  which  they  teU.    How  strange  it  must  be  to 
have  to  invent,  when  Life  itself  is  so  full  of  stories 
that  no-one  ever  has  told. 
However,    I   read   one   of   these   reviews.    The 
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author,  so  the  critic  said,  had  marred  his  work  by 
too  desultory  an  attention  to  Realism.  I  remember 
that  struck  me  as  an  odd  phrase.  I  wondered  why 
the  critic  had  gone  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  think  of 
it.  "  Mr.  So  and  so,"  he  continued,  "  relies  too  much 
upon  coincidence." 

I  don't  know  whether  that  is  a  usual  thing  for  critics 
to  say,  but  it  struck  me  as  being  full  of  illumina- 
tion. The  author  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
Realism— he  had  relied  too  much  upon  coincidence. 
Now  that  exactly  describes  what  I  feel  about  things 
abnormal  in  nature,  They  are  coincidences  which 
happen ;  but  they  are  not  real.  There  are  far  more 
unpleasant  and  unsightly  forms  of  coincidence  than 
albinism,  and  people  are  morbidly  curious  and 
interested  even  in  them. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  recollect  being  taken  to  a 
travelling  show  of  human  freaks.  The  horror  of  it 
comes  back  to  my  mind  still  clearly  whenever  I 
think  of  it.  My  nurse  who  brought  me  there  seemed 
to  take  a  great  delight  in  all  she  saw.  And  that  is 
the  mind  of  a  great  many  persons. 

I,  too,  found  myself  particularly  interested  when 
Diana  told  me  of  the  white  Sparrow.  I  have  seen  a 
Blackbird  with  a  white  wing,  but  never  a  complete 
specimen  of  albinism.  I  asked  Hodgins  had  he  seen 
it ;  he  was  more  in  the  garden  than  any  of  us.  He 
looked  surprised  and  told  me  he  had  not.  He  had 
never  heard,  he  said,  of  such  a  thing.    Whereupon 
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I  explained  to  him  how  in  an  albino.  Nature  fails  to 
supply  the  necessary  pigment  to  the  skin  and  that 
a  Blackbird  has  been  known  to  be  pure  white. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  he  was  not 
interested.  I  could  have  said  a  lot  more  upon  the 
subject  but  he  showed  me  by  unmistakable  little 
signs  that  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  his  work.  H" 
spat  on  his  hands  three  times  and  handled  his  spade. 
After  the  third  time  I  went  away.  I  would  never 
hinder  any  man  in  his  industry.  But  I  confess  his 
want  of  interest  had  surprised  me,  for  Hodgins  is  by 
way  of  being  a  bird  fancier  himself.  He  has  many 
canaries  in  cages  at  his  cottage  and  appears  to 
bestow  the  greatest  care  upon  them. 

Diana  has  gone  back  again  to  school  now  and  the 
white  Sparrow  has  not  been  seen  since.  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  discovered  all  about  it.  Georgina  came 
to  my  study  this  afternoon  and  the  moment  I  saw 
her  face,  I  knew  that  something  was  the  matter. 

"  My  dear,  what  has  happened  ?  "  I  asked. 

I  believe  some  people  think  it  foolish,  but  we 
always  call  each  other— my  dear. 

"  Mrs.  Naismith  has  just  called,"  said  she—"  She 
has  seen  the  white  Sparrow  and  she  asked  Weybum, 
their  gardener  about  it." 

"  Diana  was  right  then,"  I  replied—"  She'll  have 
a  lot  of  observation,  that  child,  when  she  grows  up." 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  not  an  albino,"  said  Georgina— 
"  Weybum  told  Mrs.  Naismith  that  one  day  when 
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he  and  the  boy  were  over  here,  helping  with  the 

peasticks,  Hodgins  told  them  that  he  had  caught 

,'  .1  Sparrow  in  a  trap 

('  and  painted  it  white. 

He  was  boasting  about 

it." 

"  Caught    a    Spar- 
row, "I  repeated 
— "  and  painted 
it  white!"  And 
then    there 
flashed    across 
my  mind  how  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  told 
Hodgins  to  paint  the 
white  gate  at  the  end 
of  the  drive — "  When 
did  he  do  this  ?  "  I 
asked. 
"  A  few  weeks  ago,"  rephed  Georgina. 
It  was  all  I  could  do  then  to  keep  my 
mind  from  condemning  him  already. 
For  a  few  moments  we  looked  at  each 
other  m  silence  and  then  Georgina  said—"  I  never 
have  liked  Hodgins." 

"But  we  dt,.t  know  that  he  did  it,"  said  I— 
"  We've  only  Weybum's  word  for  it  ?  " 

"And  the  boy's,"  said  she—"  You  don't  think 
he  hasn't  done  it,  do  you  ?  "  she  added. 
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"  I  don't  want  to  think,"  said  I-and  I  took  her 
hand-"  I'll  speak  to  him  to-morrow.  Remember 
he's  fond  of  birds.    He  has  at  least  five  pet  canaries." 

"  I've  thought  of  that,"  she  replied. 

'I  Well— you  must  keep  on  thinking  of  it,"  said  I. 

"  I  do,"  said  she—"  it  only  makes  it  worse." 

It  makes  it  all  the  worse  to  me  too.  I  wish  I  were 
not  so  certain  of  his  guilt.  Now,  had  it  been  Acres, 
we  neither  of  us  should  have  believed  it  for  a  moment. 
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s  T  IS  said  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  that  it 
flays  the  bodies  of  its  victims  and  hangs 
up  their  skins  near  its  nest  as  the 
trophies  of  victory.  That  the  Butcher- 
bird, as  he  is  best  known,  hves  upon 
the  young  of  other  birds  and,  stealing 
them  from  the  nest,  impales  them  upon 
the  points  of  thorns  in  its  larder  is  estab- 
.^.,.  ished.     I  found  such  a  larder  myself 

J)  last  year  in  a  thick  blackthorn  bush 

1^^        m  the  midst  of  the  spinney  near  our 

h  If  fl  ^    .  ^!^^^"^-    ^''•'  y''""^  Sparrows  and  a 
half-fledged  WhUe-throat  were  thus  suspended  by 
the  side  of  the  nest  in  which  I  found  four  young 
Shnkes  exhibitmg  signs  of  a  voracious  appetite 
For  a  moment  at  the  sight  of  it,  I  was  stirred  to 

tT  T  wf"  °^  """"y-  "^"'^  ''«le  bodies  with 
the  blackthorn  through  their  necks,  shrivelled  and 
still,  seemed  so  wanton  an  act  of  nature,  that  I 
turned  away  and  walked  home,  wondering  why  the 

n:iir' "'  ''""^  "^^  '^^^  '^-^'"^  ^^  ^^^ '-*» 

earth" r'"'7^'"^'"  '^^  ^  *"  '"y^^"-'"  ">"**  the 

th^sonT;G^d^!"  '•^^'^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^  -i-.  of 
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It  was  at  our  mid-day  meal  that  very  day 
that  Georgina  looked  across  the  table  at  me  and 
said — 

"  Why  does  Suskind  make  such  a  show  of  all  the 
meat  he  has  for  sale  ?  I  suppose  every  butcher  does 
it,  but  why  must  they  ?  We  know  what  they  sell. 
There's  no  necessity  for  them  to  hang  up  their  dead 
bodies  on  hooks  right  in  front  of  the  shop." 

Perhapw  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  answered, 
because,  presently,  I  heard  Georgina  repeat  her 
question.  ' 

"  Why  is  it  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Because  the  earth's  still  in  darkness,"  I  replied. 
"  One  of  these  days  perhaps  we  shall  know  how  to 
live  without  preying  upon  each  other.  One  of  these 
days  we  may  grow  to  be  ashamed  of  taking  life. 
There's  still  too  much  of  the  Old  Testament  in  us — 
still  too  little  of  the  New." 

Yet  however  Suskind  may  be  like  the  Red-backed 
Shrike  in  the  habit  of  dressing  his  window,  he  does 
not  lure  his  victim  with  cunning.  I  have  read  that 
this  characteristic  is  questionable  in  the  Red-backed 
Shrike.    But  I  have  proved  it  to  be  true. 

Last  year  I  made  close  observation  of  the  Shrike 
that  had  built  in  the  blackthorn  bush  in  the  spiimey. 
When  the  brood  was  well-advanced  and  more 
voracious  in  their  appetites  than  ever,  I  saw  the 
female  on  one  occasion  from  my  hiding-place, 
seated,  in  concealment  such  as  mine,  behind  a  cluster 
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of  bramble  leaves.    She  sat  perfectly  still-as  stiU 
as  I_and  I  wondered  what  her  intentions  were 

Presently  I  heard  the  notes  of  the  YeUow  Hammer. 
Yellow  Ammer  as  it  should  properly  be  spelt.  The 
song  ,s  unmistakable.  It  is  as  though  she  were 
beg^ng  from  door  to  door  and  dared  not  ask  too 
much.  Indeed  in  Devonshire,  the  country 
folk  call  her-"  Little -bread -and -no-  '' 
cheese."  Her  song  is  just  like  that  "A 
httle  bit  of  bread  and  no  cheese,"  is  her 
plamt,  all  on  one  note  until  at  the  last 
word  it  drops  into  a  minor 
third  below. 

I  looked  with  caution  at 
my  watch.  True  to  the  custom 
of  her  song  it  was  nearly  three 
o'clock.    And  then   I  gazed 
about  me  to  see  where  she 
could   be.     My    eye    as    it 
wandered  here  and  there  came 
back    again   to    the   Shrike. 
Just  at  that  moment,  the  song  broke  out  afresh     I 
saw  the  swelling  of  the  Shrike's  throat,  the  beak  just 
opened  to  emit  the  notes.    She  was  imitating  the 
Yellow  Hammer  to  lure  the  young  birds  to  her  grasp 
I  could  not  believe  it  at  first  until  at  the  faint 
ch.rp.ng  noise   in  the   bushes,  I  saw  her  swoop 

voZk.      T"'"'  ''''"  '^'  '^•^  ""'^Sht  back  a 
young  bird  m  her  claws. 
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Perhaps  I  moved  then,  for  taking  sudden  fright, 
she  flew  away  though  never  dropping  her  prey. 
The  next  morning  I  found  a  young  Yellow  Hammer 
hanging  in  her  larder. 

Not  only  had  she  imitated  the  voice,  but  had 
chosen  the  very  hour  at  which  the  Yellow  Hammer's 
note  is  most  times  heard. 

"  Suskind  does  not  do  things  like  that,"  said  I  to 
myself.  I  don't  know  why  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
defend  Suskind  against  my  own  conscience.  He 
does  perhaps  makte  an  unnecessary  show  of  the  meat 
he  sells — but  he  is  an  honest,  open-hearted  fellow. 

I  come  back  to  this  note  book  of  mine  for  the 
second  time  to-day  to  add  that  I  have  spoken  to 
Hodgins  about  the  white  Sparrow.  I  spoke  as  kindly 
as  I  could,  not  wishing  that  he  should  see  for  one 
moment  the  suspicion  which,  despite  all  my  efforts, 
was  harbouring  in  my  mind .    Hecameintomy  study. 

"  I  hear  from  Weybum,"  said  I — for  I  had  ques- 
tioned Weybum  myself  first — "  that  a  little  while 
ago  you  caught  a  Sparrow  in  a  trap  and  painted  it 
white." 

"  It's  a  lie,"  said  he  promptly. 

I  wished  he  had  not  been  so  prompt.  If  this  was 
the  first  he  had  heard  of  it,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
should  have  shown  more  surprise.  My  suspicions 
grew  deeper.  I  felt  I  knew  he  had  done  it  then  and 
the  more  I  knew,  the  more  I  kept  suspicion  from  mj' 
voice. 
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"Why  then,"  said  I-"  does  he  teU  this  story 
about  you  ?  '  ^ 

Well— what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  '  "  I 
asked-  'It's  not  a  nice  thing  to  have  said  about 

offence.    What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
He  replied  that  he  did  not  know. 
"  ^^^  you  say  it's  not  true  ?  "  said  I. 
"  No— it's  a  lie." 

'■  But  the  boy  corroborates  his  story,"  said  I 
I  was  quite  sure  he  had  done  it. 
_  ;■  Caii't  'elp  what  the  boy  said,"  replied  he- 
ii  s  been  told  to  say  it." 

"Then  I'm  to  understand  that  what  Weybum's 
rold  me  is  not  true." 
"  Yes— it's  a  he,"  he  repeated. 
I  did  not  like  his  face  as  he  said  that.    But  then 
have  never  liked  it.    I  tried  to  think  that  until 
that  moment,  I  had. 

"Do  you  know  that  he  says  you  told  him  this 
about  the  Sparrow  just  at  about  the  time  you  were 
paintmg  the  gate  at  the  top  of  the  drive-painting 
It  with  white  paint." 

He  looked  suUenly  at  me.  I  suppose  my  per- 
sistence was  lea,  ig  him  to  realise  that  I  knew  his 
guilt.    Then  suddenly  his  face  lit  up  with  malice 

Did  Weybum  tell  you  'e  tarred  a  Sparrow  ?  " 
he  asked  me,  and  in  the  answering  expression '  in 
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my  eyes  must  have  known  how  fatal  a  step  that 
was. 

"  You've  said  a  very  foolish  thing,"  said  I. 

Sullenly  he  asked  me  why. 

"  Well — do  you  wish  me  to  believe  what  you  say  ?  " 

••  Yus." 

"  That's  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Yus." 

"  Then  why  am  I  not  to  believe  Weybum  ?  Why 
is  your  story  the  truth  and  his  a  he  ?  " 

I  knew  I  had  caught  him  then.  He  knew  it  too. 
His  face  grew  whiter  as  he  tried  to  meet  my  eyes. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  believe  it  ?  "  I  persisted. 

"  Yus,"  said  he. 

"  Then  I  must  beheve  Weybum,"  I  replied. 

"  You  can  believe  what  you  Uke,"  said  he — 
"  Weybum  tarred  a  Sparrow." 

"  And  you  painted  yours  white  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  He  looked  at  me 
to  see  how  firm  was  my  mind  in  that  statement. 
Then  he  gave  in. 

"  Well — I  did  paint  a  Sparrow  if  yer  want  to 
know,"  he  declared. 

"  I  knew  it,"  I  exclaimed — and,  whether  it  be  to 
my  shame  or  not,  a  thrill  of  pleasure  passed  through 
me  to  know  that  I  had  forced  him  to  confess. 
"  That's  all  we  need  say,"  I  added — "  You  can  go. 
I  can  have  no-one  in  my  service  who  is  cruel.  You 
can  go." 
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He  turned  on  his  heel,  but  at  the  door  he  looked 
back. 

'•  Any'ow,  Weybum  tarred  a  Sparrow,"  said  he. 

I  nodded  my  head. 

Georgina  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing-room 
Her  cup  of  tea  was  cold. 

"  WeU  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  He  did  it,"  said  I. 

"  He  admitted  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  However  did  you  get  him  to  ?  " 

"  I  talked  to  him  very  quietly,"  said  I—"  I  didn't 
M*,  ^"^.^!^^  ^  ""^  suspicious-but  I  kept  on  at  it 
tUl  he  fell  mto  a  mistake.  Then  it  was  aU  up  with 
mm. 

.^IJ'^'S^i^u^'  !  '^'^  ^^^-  ^  ^^•'"S^*  °^  the  <="nning 
of  the  Red-backed  Shrike,  the  voice  she  imitates  to 
lure  her  prey. 

It  is  I  who  need  defence— not  Suskind. 
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t.^^^JERHAPS  It  is  in  the  nature  of  women 
-SSL  Si, ^  to  be  superstitious.  I  have  found 
traces  of  superstition  in  the  most 
sensibly-minded  of  women.  Even 
(^eorgma  is  not  exempt  from  it. 
„  This  year  she  heard  the  Cuckoo 
before  the  Nightingale  and  told 

as  though  to  ass„rr  ^^^^  "  ^'*^  "  ""'''*  '"^^^ 
^^  .^    ugj,  to  assure  me  she  would  take  no  notice 

"But  you  dont  really  mind,  do  you  ?  ■■  said  I 
favour  Sr*  '-'-'  -"  ^  P-^e  frl  her 
TT.*"  *  common  tale 

beit:;rtragt:La--^^^^^^    - 

the  darkness  of  Lht^    Bn.T         ""^  ^^  '" 
Georgina?    There  ifS'  .  ""  "^  ^  *"^"'« 

those^e  love     So \  se   '  T"  '"  ^^^  '^'^*^  »' 
-tyin.^.e.2s:fr^-i--at 

But  certamly  the  Cuckoo  did  arrive  ea:i;:"this 

^^""-  ^^        t  Unskilful. 
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year.  We  were  walking  down  the  boundary  lane 
in  the  beginning  of  April  when  first  those  two  strange 
notes  fell  on  my  ear.  E  flat  is  the  first,  I  believe, 
and  almost  invariably  C  natural  the  second.  It 
was  then  Georgina  told  me  how  she  had  heard  him 

two  days  before. 
She  must  really  be 
very  superstitious 
for  she  had  said  no 
word  about  it  until 
then. 

What  a  good-for- 
nothing  fellow  he  is, 
that  Cuckoo — an  in- 
veterate wanderer 
without  a  home. 
Seldom  are  the  male 
and  female  ever  seen  together 
and  the  latter  as  everybody  knows 
builds  no  nest  but  from  one  place 
to  another  wanders  in  search  of  what  food 
she  can  find. 
The  Cuckoo  I  have  seen  flying  about  our  meadows 
this  year,  has  been  followed  persistently  and  respect- 
fully by  a  Pipit.  I  have  heard  of  this  unaccountable 
fact  with  regard  to  these  little  birds  before,  but  never 
witnessed  it  until  this  year.  Wherever  the  Cuckoo 
flies,   the   Pipit   follows  at   a  respectful   distance. 
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Pipit's  nest  that  the  c"        "  "  "  '"  ''"  '*'"''^''- 
eggs;  yet  this  ,  tt,e  ,      .n  """:""*""  '  ^^  ^er 

'hat  almost  a.ou„!;:r,.:,;,;:;\-r-;^'nes, 

Pany  of  the  interloper  ..ven  tr  m  '"^  com- 

her  own  duties  of  The  dly        '      "'"'"' ""  "^"""« 

haLrerrlt7;r'^'"^''''''-'-'"»-"er 
Which  is  t  h  r  bv  .h?"""'^  "  i-'lustriousness 
nests  she  lays  her\^'  TT  "f  '"  ""''^^ 
many  for  the  H^hI    c  ^  '"''  '^e  choice  of 

Warb'le:  th  R  dLnrsf  f  !°'''"' '''  '''^^- 
Greenfinch  all  of  Jen,  f  ^'"■'''  ^''"'^"*  ^"1 
have  shown  her  LSr  v    '"'"'  """^  °^  ^""^^er 

a  ho.e  shouldV^td  .~  ^flr  T  ''"^ 
her  eggs.  I  have  heard  of  r  i  '  '^'  '*>^ 
found  in  the  nest  of  awl  ''""'  ^^^  "«'"« 

phnr:ro?hrrd\i^:nhtT--^-^"- 

as  then.  She  will  never  cha„„  ^,1^'°"' 
.n  the  blood.  Yet  I  suppose  ^!'  ."""^ '''""'^?g«  i^ 
spirit  brings  n,en  at  lastToCoj  Ho:'^  ^ITT' 
all  they  must  be  I  tH  of  it 

We  have  been  without  a  garden-  r  ^  ..e  „„dgin. 
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went  away,  I  can  find  nobody  in  Bramlingham  to 
take  his  place.  Now  at  last  I  think  I  have  dis- 
covered some-one. 

"There's  a  man,"  said  Georgina  to  me  this 
morning—"  who  wants  to  see  you.  He's  at  the 
back  door.  I'm  afraid  he's  a  tramp.  But  he's 
got  a  nice  face." 

I  knew  that  meant  that  Georgina  liked  him  and 
hoped  I  would  give  him  something  wherewith  to 
help  him  on  his  way.  I  went  round  to  see  him. 
He  was  a  dirty-Jooking  fellow,  unshaved,  with 
shoddy  clothes.  But  I  quickly  saw  what  it  was 
that  Georgina  liked  in  him.  He  had  a  clear  and 
an  honest  eye  and  there  was  a  look  of  humour  in  his 
mouth.  When  straight-away  he  asked  me  for  some 
work  and  did  not  want  alms,  i  ..as  well-impressed 
with  him.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  plenty  of 
work  for  a  man  to  do. 

"  Can  you  dig  in  the  garden  ?  "  I  asked. 

There  were  few  things,  not  requiring  skilled  labour, 
which  he  could  not  do,  he  told  me. 

"  When  you're  on  the  road,  like  as  I  am,"  said 
^^ — "  there's  a  poor  chance  for  you  if  you  can't 
turn  your  hand  to  anything." 

I  asked  him  why  he  chose  the  road. 

A  wiy  smile  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  T'aint  choice,"  said  he — "  You  come  to  it  as 
I  did,  by  playin'  the  fool  when  you're  young.  I 
was  in  the  Navy  once  and  I  used  to  think  time  was 
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^XTV^  t^^'^-    '  ^'^3'ed  ashore  past 

•>ehadbee„T;„eL7Ltrel.r^:r  "^  ^ 
would  have  hidden  the  fact  I  ^  ^  r ."°*^"'  ""^^ 
from  that  moment.  """^  "  ^"''"^  *"  h™ 

asked  "'r^^  '.""'*  ^""  S^^  ^'=^"1'^^  workP-   I 
asked.    I  was  determined  not  to  W  m„  T.- 
get  the  better  of  m„  i  a  ""^  ^eehngs 

regular  work  sir  I'h  „        "^^S^Jar.    If  i  could  get 

-e,  «.d  *,  „,  a,,  3,„  ,j:,nj,- - 
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freedom  when  yer  stummick's  at  yer  day  and  night. 
As  for  easy  !  " 

Ke  looked  round  our  garden  at  the  rows  upon  rows 
of  peas  and  scarlet  runners,  at  the  lettuces  swelling 
below  their  waist  belts  of  bass  and  I  felt  ashamed 
of  all  my  plenty.  Certainly  we  know  but  little 
of  the  lives  of  others.  I  had  often  thought  that  I 
should  like  to  be  a  tramp.  It  has  always  seemed  so 
great  an  opportunity  for  the  studying  of  Nature. 
I  had  thought  of  putting  it  to  him  in  that  way, 
but  when  he  cast  his  eyes  about  our  well-stocked 
garden,  the  suggestion  seemed  so  ludicrous,  I  kept 
the  thought  to  myself. 

"  Well,  I'll  give  you  some  work,"  said  I.  After 
that  glance  of  his,  I  felt  I  could  not  well  do  other- 
wise. "  There's  some  digging  in  the  garden  to  be 
done.    Would  you  like  to  start  at  once  ?  " 

I  determined  not  to  tell  him  that  I  had  regular 
work  about  the  house;  not  certainly  on  our  very 
first  acquaintance.  But  in  my  mind  I  had  decided 
that  here  was  the  very  handy  man  we  needed.  "  I 
wiU  save  him,"  I  said  to  myself—"  I  will  save  him 
from  the  road." 

"  I'll  just  go  up,"  said  he—"  and  tell  a  friend 
of  mine  what  was  walking  with  me— I'll  just  go 
and  tell  him  I've  got  a  job  and  then  I'll  come 
back." 

I  returned  to  the  house  quite  pleased,  with  a  warm 
feeling  of  satisfaction  in  my  mind. 
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Georgma,"  said   I-"  he'll   m»u 
handy  man.    He  can   t„m  \  *  ^  *P^«»>««d 

wnat  1  meant  at  all. 
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^^^^3 


>- 


V^>', 


mILT.  ^^'P'*"' "•'''*  ^"*1  think  it 
must  be  the  ,ame  one  who  was  fascinated 

by  the  Cuckoo  I  saw  in  our  meadows 
last  week,  for  there  was  the  Cuckoo'^  egg 
a  ong  wath  four  other.  i„  the  bottom 

Lt*T-    ^  '"PP°^^  "  *'>«  Cuckoo 

never  beabletos^leXrAju^Iitrr^ 

r^^riai;r"^^^^--So" 

must  nave  laid  her  egg  on  the  ground  and  then 
with  her  mouth,  have  deposited  it  in  the  P  S 
nest,  when  the  female  was  awav     Th.    .     T 
1^  so  sman  that  the  chances  To^Jd  hit    leeT t"en 
to  one  against  her  ever  trettin^    it  tu  ! 

customary  manner.  ^        ^    "  '^'''  '"  '^' 

a  vltZV^:  ^""  ''"  '^'  neighbourhood.    What 
a  Vagabond  the  Cuckoo  is  ! 

Jesse  Webb  is  the  name  of  my  new  handy  man 
and  m  thaT  7^,'  '"'  *^^^  '^^  ^  '^^  ^^^e" 

Hodgir^Lwtnra'-rrBoir^ 

andlare  .elighted  with  him.    S^has'ctn^r 

'I  iikJ  11  '"'  '°°'^  ^  '^'ff--*  -an. 
I  Weed   hmi   from  the  first,"  says  Georgina 
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— "  When  are  you  going  to  take  him  on  for 
good  ?  " 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  him  about  it  to-day.  I 
am  going  to  give  him  that  regular  work  which  will 
save  him  from  the  road.  Yet  the  road  has  taught 
him  something.  He  is  full  of  little  wisdoms  and 
expresses  them  in  a  most  humorous  way.  If  only 
people  wo  It! '  give  these  men  a  chance,  I  feel  sure 
that  half  iue  vagrants  in  this  country  would  cease 
to  exisi  For  Webb  is  not  by  nature  untidy  or 
unclean.  The  morning  after  I  had  engaged  him, 
paying  him  at  the  end  of  the  day,  he  came  back, 
as  I  said,  a  different  being.  He  even  had  so  much 
regard  for  his  appearance  as  to  stick  the  flower 
of  a  little  red  rose  in  the  band  of  his  cap.  Georgina 
was  the  first  to  notice  it. 

"  It  makes  him  look  quite  smart,"  said  she — 
"  The  colour  goes  beautifully  with  his  tanned  skin." 

It  certainly  gave  a  finish  to  his  appearance. 


I  have  just  been  out  into  the  garden  and  can 
find  Webb  nowhere.  He  told  me  yesterday  that  he 
had  had  to  walk  six  miles  before  he  could  find 
lodging.  It  appears  they  will  not  give  a  bed  to 
these  men  of  the  road,  except  at  recognised  rest 
houses. 

"  But  you  can't  go  on  walking  twelve  miles  a  d»y," 
said  I. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  replied — "  it  ain't  goin'  to  malK 
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me  much  good  for  a  'ard  day's  work.  But  I've 
tried  every  place  around  here  and  they  won't  take 
me. 

Now,  Georgina  thinks  he  may  have  been  run  over. 

I  am  going  out  into  the  village  to  enquire  whether 
anyone  has  seen  him. 

I  found  him  myself  in  the  Cap  and  Bells.  He 
was  drinking  a  glass  of  beer  and  smiled  at  me  when 
I  looked  in.  What  disappointments  there  are  in 
life  I  I  told  him  to  come  outside,  that  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  him.    He  followed  me  obediently. 

"  Why  haven't  you  come  to  work  this  morning  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  WeU,  sir,"  said  he—"  I  'ad  to  walk  six  miles 
again  this  momin'.  I  started  to  get  ready  at  'alf 
past  five.  There  was  the  clock  pomting  to  "alf  past 
five.  I  asked  for  a  cup  of  coffee  just  before  I  started. 
The  coffee  wasn't  ready  and  they  brought  me  a 
glass  of  beer.  WeU,  I  felt  cold  inside,  sir,  so  I  took 
it.  Then  I  got  talking  and  presently  T  looked 
again  at  the  clock  and  it  was  still  'alf  past  five. 
The  blessed  thing  wasn't  going,  sir.  It  was  'alf  past 
six.     So  I  started  at  once  to  come  along  'ere " 

"  And  on  the  way  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes— sir,  on  the  way  I  'ad  a  glass  or  two.  And 
then  it  seemed  to  me  well— what  did  it  matter. 
I  couldn't  get  here  in  time,  so  I  just  came  along 
and  sat  in  the  Cap  and  Bells.     I  was  going  down 
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presently  to  get  my  things  and  then  I  was  Koin' 
on."  " 

"  Back  to  the  road  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Back  to  the  road,"  said  he. 

"  And  what  you  wanted,"  said  I—"  was  regular 
work.  Now  do  you  know  I  was  going  to  give  you 
regular  work.    I'd  taken  a  fancy  to  you." 

"  Yes— sir,"  he  repUed— "  that's  what  I  thought. 
'  That  gent's  taken  a  fancy  to  you— here's  your 
chance.'  But  what's  the  good— the  road's  got 
'old  of  me.  I  couldn't  get  here  in  time.  I'd  lost 
me  day.  I  might  as  weU  get  back  on  to  the  road 
again." 

"  But  if  you'd  come  to  me— even  though  you  were 
late,  it  would  have  been  all  right.  Why  don't 
you  trust  your  fellow  creatures  more." 

"  'Ave  you  ever  'ad  to  work  in  a  gang,  sir—?  " 

I  admitted  I  had  not. 

He  nodded  his  head.  He  evidently  thought  I 
had  not. 

"  Well  now,"  said  I—"  suppose  I  give  you  still 
another  chance.  You  go  and  get  the  drink  out  of 
your  head  and  come  back  here  at  two  o'clock.  I'll 
give  you  work  for  three  weeks  and  if  you're  all  right 
then,  I'll  make  it  longer.  In  the  meantime,  I'll 
find  you  lodging." 

He  looked  straight  into  my  eyes  and  then,  pulling 
the  little  red  rose  out  of  his  cap,  he  dropped  it  on 
the  ground. 
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"  rU  be  back  'ere  at  two  o'clock,  sir,"  said  he 
But  three  o'clock  came  and  there  were  no  signs 
of  hmi  I  went  back  apprehensively  to  the  Cap 
and  Bells.  Jesse  Webb  was  lying  on  the  seat  out- 
side, lost  in  a  drunken  sleep.  The  landlord  came 
out  and  looked  at  him. 

Those  sort  ain't  no  good,  sir,"  said  he—"  They're 
bom  on  the  road  and  they  sticks  to  the  road.  You 
might  'a  known  when  you  saw  him  put  tha'  rose 
m  his  cap." 

••  Why  ?  "  I  enquired—"  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 
It  means  as  'ow  they've  got  money  for  to  'ave 
a  good  old  drunk." 

I  turned  away  in  despair. 

"  And  it  looked  so  weU  in  his  cap,"  said  Georgina 
when  I  told  her. 

At  half  past  five  he  came  down  to  the  back 
door  to  get  a  piece  of  sacking  and  an  old  briar- 
wood  walking-stick  he  had  left  behind.  I  met  him 
slinking  away  up  the  drive.  He  was  still  greatly 
intoxicated.  G'^-^^y 

"  What  a  fool  you've  been,"  said  I. 

T  "Jf'^~"  ^^  '^''^  thickly-"  Itsha  besht  chance 
I  shall-ever-'av." 

And  then  he  looked  at  me  with  the  twinkle  in 
his  eyes  which  Georgina  and  I  both  Uked  so  much 
and  he  said-"  Mishsta  Young  draws  all  hish  water 
from— Canterbury,"  and  with  that  he  rolled  away. 

I  don't  know  what  he  meant  by  it. 
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As  he  opened  the  gate  onto  the  road  I  saw  a  man 
join  him  and  they  walked  away  together. 

"The  Cuckoo  and  the  Pipit,"  thought  I.  Yet 
the  wandering  spirit  must  bring  a  man  at  last  to 
God.     How  tired  of  it  all  they  must  be  ! 


JUNE  3 


M  i 


AST  night   Georgina    complained   of    feeling 
'■    ^   I  unwell.    She  went  early  to  bed  and  I 
settled  her  comfortably  on  the  pillows 
Later,  I  crept  upstairs,  hoping  to  find 
her  asleep.    She  was  stiU  awake. 

"  I've  been  listening  to  the  Nightin- 
gale," said  she-"  Has  he  ever  been  so 
late  before  ?  " 

I  believe  she  was  thinking  of  how 
she  had  heard  the  r    \^oo  first. 

This  morning  h  r  temperature  is 
very  high.  I  have  sent  for  the  doctor 
I  wonder  why  the  Nightingale  was  so 
late  this  year. 
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HAVE  sent  for  Diana.    The  doctor  fears 

typhoid  fever.    He  took  me  down  into 

the  study   after  he  had  seen  Georgina 

yesterday  and,  when  I  had  closed  the 

door,  told  me  what  he  was  afraid  was  her 

complaint. 

"  It  may  be  only  a  mild  form,"  said  he 
— "  She's  got  a  good  constitution.    She 
may  throw  it  off  without  it  becoming  much 
more  serious  than  it  is  at  present." 
"  It  is  serious  now  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  It  is,"  said  he. 

We  stood  in  silence  then  by  the  open  window;  in 
silence  as  one  does  when  there  are  the  many  things 
one  dare  not  say.  The  Sparrows  were  chattering 
loudly  in  the  ivy.  Around  the  house  the  Swifts  were 
chasing  each  other  with  joyous  screams,  exulting  in 
their  power  of  wing,  rejoicing  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
Again  and  again  they  appeared,  then  disappeared; 
now  flying  high  above  the  laburnum  trees,  now  flying 
low  across  the  purple  iris.  Even  there  in  that  room 
we  could  hear  the  purr  of  the  wind  in  their  wings  as 
they  swept  by. 

Somewhere  in  the  quickset  hedge  a  Robin  was 
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singing;  the  deep-throated  Blackbird  made  his 
sudden  flights.  We  could  hear  his  notes  Uke  water 
dropping  in  a  well.  Beyond  the  orchard  where  the 
spinney  lies,  I  saw  the  sharp  blue  spurt  of  a  Pigeon 
from  the  wood  and  in  the  elm  tree  over  by  the  gate 
a  Dove  sat  cooing  her  three  plaintive  notes. 

It  was  then  I  knew  how  much  the  joy  of  the  world 
lies  in  the  mind  of  a  man  to  find  it.  These  were  the 
sounds  to  which,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  home  and  now, 
during  these  four  years  since  we  have  lived  in  Bram- 
lingham,  I  have '  listened  with  such  thankfulness, 
such  unquestioning  delight.  They  have  been  to  me 
the  very  voice  of  Naturo  singing,  as  we  sing  in  the 
choir  on  Sunday,  to  the  glory  of  God.  Yet  whereas 
our  efforts  are  poor,  though  they  may  not  be  vain, 
this  choir  of  birds  in  the  hedgerows  has  not  one  note 
which  does  not  harmonize  to  perfect  beauty. 

Often  I  notice  when  we  sing  the  Te  Deutn  in  church, 
how  Suskind's  voice,  carried  away  no  doubt  by  the 
devotion  in  his  mind,  rises  loud  and  discordant  above 
the  others.  From  where  I  sit,  I  can  see  Georgina 
and  I  know  by  her  face  that  he  is  singing  out  of  tune. 
My  own  ear  tells  me  of  it  too.  But  nothing  jars 
me  when  the  birds  sing  in  our  garden ;  there  is  not 
one  note  but  which  adds  to  the  glad  beauty  of 
it  aU. 

And  yet,  this  morning,  as  I  stood  there  by  the 
open  window  with  the  doctor  in  silence  beside  me, 
the  beauty  had  all  gone  from  their  voices;    their 
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gladness  hurt  me.    A  fear  that   '.eorgina  might  not 
hve  was  disquitt.,16  all  my  mind.    I  wanted  them 
to  sing  m  tune  with  my  dejection  and  there  they 
tnlled  their  voices  in  sheer  joyousness  of  heart 
■'  Do  you  hear  the  birds  ?  "  said  I  at  last. 
"  I  hear  them,"  said  he 
— "  Thej'  must  be  a  joy 
to  you  after  London  and 
the  East  End." 

"  Are  they  a  joy  to 
you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Why,  yes— ."said  he 
— "  I  don't  know  a  lot 
about  them  like  you  do 
— but,  my  goodness,  I 
should  miss  'em." 

I  had  it  on  my  lips  to 
say  they  sung  of  nothing 
but  sadness  to  me  '  -?n, 
but  just  kept  back  the 
words. 

"If  I  find  them 
sad,"  I  said  to  myself 
—"it    is    not     their 

trouble  of  wh.J,  they  sing-but  mine.  „„,  ,„,„ 
should  I  cast  down  the  heart  of  anjone  because 
my  own  has  fallen  low  ?  " 

It  is  not  our  duty  to  make  the  world.    Our  duty 
should  be  to  fird  it  as  it  is.    Only  the  bravest  and 


Why  then 
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the  brightest  heart  can  make  such  discovery  as 
that. 

I  will  just  creep  upstairs  and  see  whether  Georgina 
is  asleep.  If  she  is,  I  shall  drive  myself  to  meet 
Diana. 


JLNE  8 


^:=:~-=^HE  last  few  days  have  been  days  of 

^j^/y  silence.    Diana  and  I  creep  about  the 

^  house,  speaking  only  in  whispers  when 

we  meet  in  the  passages,  talking  below 

our  breath  when  occasionally  we  meet 

at    meals.     Alternately    by   night,    we 

take  our  watch  in  the  sickroom  and,  by 

the  dim  light  of  a  bed-side  lamp,  wait 

anxiously  for  the  first  gUmmer  of  dawn. 

At  breakfast  yesterday,   Diana  said 

to  me — 

"  Why  is  it  that  everything  seems  so 
hopeless  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  " 
"  Does  it  to  you  too  ?  "  said  I. 
"  Yes— I  sit  there  by  the  side  of  mother's  bed 
wondering  if   she    will   ever   be    well   again  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  daylight  comes,  it  seems  all 
different.    I  feel  sure  she'll  get  aU  right  again." 

It  is  the  same  with  me.  The  light  of  the  bed-side 
lamp  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  alive  any  promise  of 
hope  in  my  heart.  For  those  few  hours  of  feebly- 
lighted  darkness,  I  am  as  one  struggling  in  a  sub- 
terranean stream.  Some  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion keeps  despair  at  arm's  length,  but  I  am  not 
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master  of  my  hope   again   until   the   day  is   ht 
and  the  dawn  sweeps  fast  across  the  sky. 

And      how 
wonderfiilly  the 
dawn  does  come 
these  early  sum- 
mer   mornings. 
Before     you 
could   teU  that 
the  blue  of  night 
has  changed  to 
grey,  the  birds 
have  turned  in 
bed    and    twit- 
tered in  their  sleep. 
It  may  be  still  an  hour 
before   they  will  get 
up,  that  hour  of  semi-wake- 
fulness  which  is  the  best  of 
sleep,  the  hour  you  know  you 
are  still  sleeping  and  yet  can  wake 
at  win. 

The  Sparrows  are  the  first  to  chatter. 
In    the   old   vine   that   grows   outside   the 
window  of  Georgina's  bed-room  they  build   and 
raise  their  three  and  four  broods  every  year. 

There  is  much  abuse  to  be  heard  concerning  this 
rapacious  creature;  but  I  for  one  would  stand  in 
his  defence. 
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In  harvest  time  no  doubt  his  only  food  is  com  and 
in  the  corn-fields  he  can  effect  no  little  harm.  But 
who  counts  all  the  gardening  work  he  does  in  winter 
when  the  fields  are  bare.  His  only  feeding  then  is 
the  seed  of  weeds  combined  with  caterpillars,  worms 
and  every  grub  which  he  can  find.  I  always  think 
of  that  when  I  see  him  busily  engaged  upon  my 
raspberry  canes.  Would  they  be  so  good  if  he  had 
not  eaten  the  wire-worms  in  the  winter  ?  The 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

And  for  their  quarrels  too,  the  Sparrows  are  abused. 
Those  sudden,  noisy  bickerings  in  the  hedges  are 
always  Sparrows  setthng  their  disputes.  But  I  have 
known  men  and  women — and  do  they  make  it  up 
so  soon  ? 

Yet  for  all  that  abuse  of  him,  the  Sparrow  still 
confides  and  trusts  in  man.  In  waste  places,  he  will 
never  build  his  nest,  but  wherever  a  man  has  set 
his  habitation,  there  a  Sparrow  chooses  his  abode.  I 
like  this  trustfuhiess  and  would  not  kill  a  Sparrow 
if  he  sat  and  eat  my  raspberries  before  my  eyes— 
and  he  does. 

I  have  just  put  down  as  they  came  to  me  my 
thoughts  of  the  other  morning,  when  I  sat  by  Geor- 
gina's  bed-side  watching  the  dawn  creeping  up  out 
of  the  East.  That  despair  of  which  Diana  spoke  to 
me  must  be  close  akin  to  the  note  of  pessimism  which 
runs  through  the  minds  of  many  people  now.  I 
wonder  how  much  light  has  got  to  do  with  it. 
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All  thought  to-day  comes  out  of  cities— for  that 
IS  where  aU  people  congregate.  Can  it  be  their 
thoughts  are  pessimistic  because  they  know  so  little 
of  sunshine  where  the  houses  lie  close  together? 
Can  It  be  because  their  day  is  most-times  lit  by  the 
bed-side  lamp  ?  Is  pessimism  darkness,  or  is  it  a 
natural  state  of  mind  ?  Is  optimism  light  or  just 
pure  sentiment  ?  ' 

I  wish  some-one  from  the  heart  of  the  country 
where,  at  the  first  sign  of  darkness,  like  the  birds  a 
mail  goes  to  sleep  and  at  the  first  ligh.  ,f  dawn  turns 
restfully  m  his  bed,  I  wish  such  a  man  would  write 
us  his  philosophy;  I  wish  he  would  teU  us  whether 
he  can  find  most  of  beauty  or  most  of  ugliness  in  the 
world. 

It  is  when  I  sit  by  Georgina's  bed-side  through 
those  long  hours  before  morning,  listening,  o4 
hstenmg  to  the  fitfubess  of  her  breathing,  that  my 
thoughts  are  lame  and  trembling  in  despair  Like 
Dma,  whva  the  daylight  comes,  I  feel  most  certain 
that  God  will  spare  her  to  me. 

This  morning  early,  she  woke  out  of  a  state  half 
unconsciousness,  half  asleep. 

"  Is  that  you  ?  "  she  whispered. 

I  took  her  hand. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?  " 

I  told  her. 

"  Why  aren't  there  i  uy  birds  singing  ?  " 

"  They  are,"  said  I. 
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"  Then  why  don't  I  hear  them  ?  " 
I  told  her  it  was  because  the  window  was  shut 
and  then  she  begged  me  to  open  it. 

"Just  for  one  moment."  she  pleaded— "  One 
moment  couldn't  do  any  hann." 

I  gratified  her  wish.  How  could  I  refuse  ?  For 
that  moment  the  songs  of  all  the  birds  in  the  garden 
trembled  in  the  darkened  room.  I  walked  to  the 
bed-side  to  ask  her  if  she  heard  them  then.  Her 
head  was  turned  from  me  on  the  piUow  and  I  saw 
a  big  tear  rolling  down  her  cheek. 
"  Are  you  unhappy  ?  "  I  whispered. 
"  Oh— my  dear "  said  she. 


ih„\!!r'"^""*"y*'''"«-  About 

axi^hour  before,  we  knew  it  .nust  be  the 
//       she  stZn     I?'"  ^  """"'*  ^^"^  she  died 

she  haSto^       "*  """  ''''  "^^  *°  '^•-^  What 
••Open  the  window,  my  dear,"  she  breathed 

beJ-SeiTir  tv  r "  ^-' '"  ^^« 

still  the  e  in  herface     F„'  "'  ^^"^'''^^  ^^ 

heard  the  birds  at  the,"  °"'  '"'*""*  ^''^  ''^'^ 

heard  the.  o":ir^,::-V,-«iad  She 
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HAD  thought  I  should  never  open  this 
note  book  again.  Something  in  the 
spmt  of  it  and  its  making  seemed  so 
closely  connected  with  Georgina  when 
she  was  alive  that  with  her  death  I 
felt  It  to  be  a  closed  book. 

When  they  lowered  the  coffin  into 
the  grave  and  as  one  by  one  the 
shovel-fuUs  of  earth  were  heaped  upon  itT  slw 
o  myse  f  that  there  my  life  had  ended  also  '  W 
thmg  of  me  was  buried  too  that  day.  If  j  ^^e 
master  of  my  pen  I  might  attempt  to  explain  T 
Doubtless  when  greatly  you  receive,  you  greatlv 
g-e;  and  from  Georgina  I  had  receiVed  !o  muc" 
Women  are  no  less  wonderful  because  a  man  does 

them  from  those  very  things  she  did  herself. 

My  dear,    she  has  sometimes  said  to  me-"  I 
have  done  such  and  such  a  thing."       """*-    ^ 
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"  How  did  you  do  it  ?  '■  I  would  ask  and,  in  her 
answer,  see  myself  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
mirror  to  my  mind. 

"  There  you  are,  my  friend,"  I  have  often  said  to 
myself—"  that  is  you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not— 
now  what  do  you  thmk  of  yourself  ?  " 

Over  the  matter  of  Hodgins,   the  gardener,   I 
learnt  a  thousand  H.nes  how  small  and  petty  my 
prejudices  were.    When  she  did  not  give  way  to 
hers.  I  could  see  how  miserably  I  had  given  way  to 
mme  myself.    This  is  the  miracle  which  Love  can 
make  between  a  man  and  a  woman.    God  is  Love- 
it  were  the  same  to  say  that  God  is  Understanding. 
We  often  knew,  each  of  us,  what  the  other  was  going 
to  say.    I  know  she  read  my  thoughts  as  easily  as  I 
could  think  them.    Some  little  weakness— and  how 
many  we  all  of  us  have— and  I  would  see  her  eyes 
turn  away  rather  than  look  at  me,  rather  than  let 
me  know  she  had  seen.    A  thousand  times  I  have 
not  recognised  it  was  a  weakness  until  the  moment 
when  I  saw  the  turning  of  her  head. 

There,  you  see,  I  have  tried;  you  see  also  how 
completely  I  have  faUed.  I  cannot  explain  what  it 
was  that  was  taken  from  me  on  the  day  that 
Georgina  died,  but  something  of  me  was  laid  at  rest 
when  they  threw  those  spade-fulls  of  earth  into  her 
grave. 

Now  all  that  remains  of  me,  I  see  in  Diana's  eyes. 
Slowly  through  these  long  days  of  winter  we  have 
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"I  use  it  more  than 

I  did,"  I  explained  in 

my   defence  —  "  Your 

mother  used  to  keep  it 

tidy  before;  but  then 

she  occupied   it  more 

than  I  did." 
"  Is    that    a    good 

excuse.  Daddy  ?  "  said 
she. 

I  sat  down  in  the 
chair  in  which  Geor- 
gina  was  wont  to  sit 
and   then    Diana  put 
her   arms    round    my 

t"hen  aMi'J;Sr    '  ''''  '""^  ''^  '^^^ -«  -  child 

She  t^i?       T  '""  ''"  "  "'^'^  ^"'l  --'  than 
1.    She  tells  me  thmgs  about  people  in  the  parish 

which  I  am  certain  are  quite  true  and  would  never 

have  come  to  me  of  my  own  accord 

i  suppose  it  is  that  as  we  grow  older  we  live  the 

more  m  the  past.    Our  judgments  are  of  the ^a^^ 
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our  w«dom  an  accumulation  of  experience.    The 
new  generation  is  always  looking  forward;    thei 
ey«  are  forever  staring  outward  and  onward.    We 
only  look  withm.    They  are  wiser  in  the  present 

chiMren.  the  s.„  of  whose  expression  is  in   the 

Surely  H  is  only  speech  and  expression  that  a  babv 

youth  and  aU  h:s  wisdom  comes  from  that  which 

h^  i^  th  t""v  ?r""  °"^  ^^^  --^  -^d-  -  or 
h.m  m  that  wh,ch  hes  behind.    Then  he  is  a  child 

once  more  with  sp^ch  at  will  to  give  expr  ssion  to 
the  generation  he  has  passed 
Without  doubt  it  is  the  chUd  who  is  the  wisest  of 

years  the  man  who  has  lost  his  sight  of  the  a^es 
which  have  gone,  is  bhnd  to  aU  the  a^es  yet  to  come 
and  has  but  the  little  span  of  his  three  score  X' 
and  ten  from  which  to  gather  wisdom  ^ 

Yes-I  am  sure  of  it  now-Diana  is  wiser  than  I 

garden  to  the  wide  acres  of  corn-field  just  beyond. 
She  does  not  see,  as  I,  how  much  better  the  holly- 
hocks have  done  this  year  than  last;  she  does  not 

wealth  of  last  year's  yield.    Her  eyes  are  set  upon  a 
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?nd*/"*"?r^'''^  "^^  '•^^^  erown  too  old  to  see 
And  one  of  these  days-if  God  wiUs  it-when  her 
eyes  too  are  growing  dim,  she  will  have  put  forth 
another  life  to  see  yet  further  toward:  t^S 
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y  HIS  month  has  opened  sadly  in  our  part  of 

.>>       \^::!^-    Th«  grey  da^  hav^fo^-ed 

[^        each  other  in  procession.    Scarcely  one  has 

W       gone  by  without  the  low  clouds  Vr:a?4 

m  some  shower  of  rain.    The  iirst  Swallow 

which  m  an  hour  of  sunshine.  I  saw  the 
day  before  yesterday,  has  found  a  shelter 
somewhere  and  will  not  venture  out      I 

'    Mhrw       J'''''^''^"'«°"^-    Hemustregre 
^  the  b  ue  staes  of  Afn:a  he  has  left  behind.^ 

^n„y/     '      *  ^^  "^°  '^'  '^'^^  on  the 

Dia^a  .Srr",'*"'  ""^"^^  ^-^  ^'^^  branch^ 
Dma  said  they  looked  like  tassels   on  a  mid 

Victonan  antunacassar.    It  will  be  Diana's  gr^d 

SXt  ^e;^"'  °^  themid-VictoriSta 

iw  respect.    There  is  no  romance  in  it  to  her 

Georgme   and   I   both    liked    antimacas^r       We 

room     i?  *'^"  ""  ^  *^^  "=1^^  -  the  diawi^! 
room.    Then  one  day  Diana  came  back  for  her  hoU 
days  from  school  and  told  us  they  would  ne^er^i' 

w^^t?L"^^dT'^"  ^^°^^'  packed  zti 

SsS  '  ^'"'  "''  *^  '-'»^-    They  are 

But  Diana  was  quite  fright.    A  few  weeks  later. 
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Mrs.   Smith-the  wealthiest  of  our  parishionen. 

who  IS  generous  too— came  to  pay  a  call. 

"rm  glad,"  said  she-"  to  see  you've  got  rid 
of  your  antimacassars-they  give  such  an  old- 
fashioned  a,r  to  a  room.  I  hope  you  ha.c  got  rid 
of  them-  she  added-"  they  haven't  gone  to  the 
wash— have  they  ?  "  b       lu  me 

We  assured  her  they  were  no  more.  But  I  am 
certam  it  was  just  that  old-fashioned  air  which 
Georgma  loved.,  It  was  not  old-fashioned  reaUy 
to  us.  To  Diana  it  was  not  old-fashioned  enough 
Anyhow  her  simile  was  quite  good.  The  catkins 
did  look  just  like  tassels.  It  was  the  tone  of  voice 
in  which  she  said  it. 

But  the  Spring  this  year  is  very  backward.  The 
last  year's  blossom  of  clematis  is  even  now  still 
clingmg  to  the  hedges.  It  has  grown  grey  and  dusty 
and  spiders'  webs  are  all  spun  acro«  '.he  flowers, 
it  remmded  me  in  some  way  when  I  saw  it  of  Miss 
Haversham's  wedding  breakfast  that  had  waited 
and  waited  and  waited  in  vain. 

I  cannot  forget  that  SwaUow  which  I  saw  three 
days  ago.     If  j  had  it  in  my  power  I  would  give  such 
a  welcome  of  sunshine  to  these  intrepid  little  birds 
that  face  the  dangers  of  their  thousand  miles  to 
reach  once  more  the  home  they  left  last  year 

The  idea  of  that  Swallow,  driven  into  hiding 
compelled  to  shelter  from  the  cheerless  ski^' 
directly  it  arrived,  has  grown  so  much  in  my  mind 
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that  at  morning  service  to-day  I  read  the  prayer  for 
J.r  weather.  I  was  sure  the  farmers  would  welcome 
.t  and  one  day  of  sunshine  would  mean  a  loUo  the 
Swallow  that  has  come  so  many  miles  to  its  lid 
nesting  place  beneath  my  eaves.  °^'^ 

And  so  I  read    the 
prayer  that  God  would 
send  us  such  weather 
as  that  we  might  receive 
the  fruits  of  the  earth 
in  due  season,  wonder-   ' 
ing  as  I  read  it,  whether 
the     thoughts     which 
were  in  my  mind  could 
justify  the  use  of  such 
words  as  those. 

After  service,  while  I 
changing  my  surplice  in  „.. 
vestry,  I  heard  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Bumstead,  our  market  gardener, 
as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
church  through  the  graveyard. 

"Blame  parson,"  said  he— 
••  What^s  -e  want  to  go  prayin'  for  fine  weather 
when  those  fields  of  mine  be  fair  dried  wi'  all  the 
gravel  underneath  'em.  I  never  said  Amen  to 
anythm  he  asked  for  but  i  just  whips  out  my 
prayer-book  and  while  he  was  readin"  the  prayer 
for  fine  V.  ather,  danged  if  I  didn't  read  the  prayer 
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for  rain.  An'  what'i  more,  I  got  it  finished  and 
nad  my  Amen  out  afore  hii'n." 

I  told  Diana  about  this  at  dinner.  I  told  it  her  in 
all  seriousness  because  it  seemed  perhaps  to  me  that 
m  the  selfishness  of  my  thoughts  I  had  not  been 
guided  to  the  right. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and  then,  with  a 
tvnnkle  m  her  eye,  she  leant  across  the  table  and 
held  my  hand  as  I  was  helping  myself  to  salt. 

"  Say  a  prayer  for  local  showers.  Daddy,"  said 

Sufi. 

Now  can  there  be  any  doubt  about  it  ?  Diana  is 
wiser  than  I. 
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^0-DAY  there  were  new-comers 
toBramJingham.  The  Orchard 
Farm  next  to  us  has  been  sold 
and    this    morning   the    new- 
■  arnvals  took  possession.    Thev 
are  named  Tregenna  and  mus't 
be  of  the  west  country— Cor- 
nish most  probably.    There  is 
father    and    mother,    a    son 
and  daughter.     The  daughter  is 
pretty,   but  not    well-dressed.     The 
son  IS  to  farm  the  two  hundred  acres  in 
t  ammg  for  greater  ventures  m  California   whe" 
h^  uncle  has  large  property.    The  mother  is  dlwdy 
and  wea^  black.     I  have  heard   nothing  of  "he 

^>ana.    She  has  been  m  the  garden  most  of  the 
mornmg  and  our  wall,  facing  the  south,  overlook   , 
portion  of  the  garden  of  the  Orchard  Farm 
Feehng  afraid  that  she  might  have  been'inquisi- 

_  "  I  was  pruning  the  ramblers.  Daddy,"  said  she- 
on  the  south  wall.    I  saw  them  in  their  gard™" 
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"  But  the  ramblers  should  have  been  pruned  last 
month,"  said  I. 

"  They  were,"  she  replied—"  I  was  only  pre- 
tending—they didn't  know.  I  kept  getting  down 
and  moving  the  ladder.  Their  furniture's  all  modem. 
It  must  look  awful  in  that  lovely  old  house.  I  don't 
like  people  without  taste — it's  as  necessary  as  good 
manners.  Little  Miss  Chester  down  in  the  village 
with  her  old  china  and  those  Chippendale  things 
she  has  makes  up  for  all  her  abruptness.  She's 
really  nice  at  heart — that's  what  you  are  if  you  have 
good  taste.  ,  People  with  good  manners  and  bad 
taste  are  only  superficially  nice.  One  day  you'll 
find  out  they're  h  rrid  at  heart." 

I  am  sure  I  don't  know  where  Diana  has  learnt  all 
this.  She  evidently  has  made  up  her  mind  to  dis- 
approve of  the  Tregennas. 

Now  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  any  truth  in  what 
she  says.  Has  taste  really  become  as  essential  as 
good  manners  ?  When  first  Georgina  and  I  were 
married,  I  am  afraid  we  thought  more  of  the  comfort 
of  our  httle  house;  comfort  that  was  not  luxury, 
but  certainly  comfort  that  was  ease.  It  was  only 
after  Diana  had  been  to  school  in  the  south  that  we 
first  heard  any  mention  of  this  word  taste. 

In  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  Diana  and  her  generation 
Avill  find  that  they  are  wrong.  Mrs.  Tregenna  for 
all  her  dowdiness  will  prove  to  be  a  generous  and 
good-hearted  soul;  the  modem  furniture  too  will 
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In  the  high  trees  beyond  the  spinney,  while  I  was 


call  it  the  WillowiaX  but  ,1;   "'.'"'^  *'^^ 
Hay-bird  seems  far  n^ore  sui  ab,  ^  """'  °' 

-Placelhave  never  :::rL;:  :;,;:- 
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willow  tree  in  my  life.  His  hunting  ground  for 
those  insects  which  make  his  daily  food  is  in  the 
trees  that  border  on  the  edge  of  the  meadows 
and  corn-fields  and  then  again  his  nesl  is  built  of 
hay. 

When  therefore  Diana,  who  had  accompanied  me, 
stopped,  listening  to  his  song  and  asked  me  what 
bird  it  was,  I  told  her  it  was  the  Hay-bird. 

"  Listen  carefully,"  said  I — "  He  always  sings  the 
same  twenty  or  thirty  notes  over  and  over  again 
but  you  never  get  tired  of  hearing  them.  There  is 
a  new  freshness  to  them  every  time." 

We  could  see  him,  high  above  us,  flying  from  one 
branch  to  another,  the  olive-green  of  his  plumage 
making  it  somewhat  difficult  for  us  sometimes  to 
distinguish  him  amongst  the  leaves. 

"  It  sounds,"  said  Diana  presently — "  it  sounds 
just  as  if  he  were  going  to  begin  a  story — a  once- 
upon-a-time  story  and  then  when  he  gets  as  far  as 
telling  where  the  Princess  lives,  he  stops." 

No-one  could  have  described  the  song  of  the  Hay- 
bird  better  than  that.  I  looked  at  her  and  smiled 
at  the  fertility  of  her  imagination. 

"  Don't  you  like  his  song  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Love  it,"  said  she — "  I  think  it's  sweet." 

"  But  doesn't  it  annoy  you  when  ha  stops  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  It  must  be  his  manner  then,"  said  I — "  He  has 
the  bad  taste  not  to  finish  his  story  but  he  does  it 
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with  such  good-manners  that  you  Hke  him  in  spit 
of  it  aU."  ^ 

She  twisted  me  round  and  made  me  look  her 
the  face. 

"  Diddy,"  said  she—"  I'm  not  going  to  like  the 
Tregennas." 
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HIS  was  Georgina's  birthday. 
Had  she  lived,  she  would  have 
been  fifty-one  to-day.  After 
breakfast  this  morning  I  went  up  to 
the  bed-room  where  she  died.  We 
keep  the  room  locked  up.  No-one  has 
used  it  since  her  death.  Turning  the 
key  as  quietly  as  I  could  for  I  did  not 
wish  Diana  to  know  that  I  was  there, 
I  entered  and  closed  the  door  after 
me. 

Nothing  had  been  said  at  break- 
fast with  reference  to  what  day  it 
was.  I  almost  hoped  that  perhaps 
Diana  had  forgotten.  It  would  not 
exactly  be  Uke  her  to  do  so.  There  is  a  very  gentle 
side  of  her  nature  which  does  not  admit  of  forget- 
fulness  in  such  things  as  this.  But  this  gentleness  is 
only  to  be  seen  occasionally.  In  general  you  would 
confess  her  worthy  of  her  name.  There  is  all  the 
element  of  adventure  in  her  soul. 

This  morning  however,  I  noticed  that  gentleness 
and  thought  how  Uke  Georgina  she  had  grown.  She 
had  seen  to  it  that  we  had  a  fish-pie  for  breakfa-*  and 
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this  is  a  dish  I  Hke  as  well  as  any.  There  were  hot 
rolls  too  and  when  she  handed  me  my  tea  she  smiled 
and  said  — "  God  bless  you." 

Yet  nothing  was  said  of  Georgina's  birthday.    I 

made  sure  she  had  forgotten  it  and  once,  as  I  looked 

at  the  chair  my  wife  was  wont  to  occupy  at  meals, 

I  turned  away  quickly  with  the  feeling  that  Diana's 

eyes  were  watching  me.    This  was  not  so— 

in  fact  her  eyes,  completely  in  the  opposite 

direction,  were  gazing  far  across  the  broad 

fields  of  the  Orchard  Farm. 

So  I  felt  confident  that  I  would 
not  be  disturbed  and,  having 
listened  for  a  moment  at  the  door 
to  make  certain  that  she  was 
downstairs,  I  went  across  to  the 
window,  drew  aside  the  curtains 
and  raised  it  as  high  as  it 
would  go. 

With  the  sound  of  all  the  birds 
in  tho  garden,  with  the  song  of  a 
lark  lifted  high  above  the  meadows,  sprinkling  its 
music  which  fell  like  tinkling  beUs  into  the  sUence  of 
the  room,  it  was  indeed  as  if  with  the  opening  of 
that  window  I  had  let  the  spirit  of  Georginp  come 
back,  just  as  on  that  day  in  summer  of  last  year  I 
had  opened  the  window  to  let  it  speed  away  to  God. 
It  must  have  been  an  hour  I  sat  there,  thinking 
most-times  of  her,  of  our  days  together  in  Bramling- 
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tnJlmg  h«  two  unvaned  notes,  sometimes  the  son« 

wrote  of  them  m  th,s  note  book  last  year,  I  would 

thrB.  T  '°  '^  *^"^-     ^  ^'^-^'^  --  the  song 

S^df      'V™'  *''  Prolongation  of  his  absence 

with  the  absence   of   Georgina.    My  heart  grows 

onder  of  her  as  the  days  go  by  and  there  rr; 
certam  promise  of  her  return. 

Yet  perhaps  this  is  because  there  are  times  and 
0  tej  when  It  seems  to  me  she  has  never  really  gone 

think  that  that  is  why  I  close  this  room,  to  foster 
some  hdf-formed  behef  that  she  is  with  us  now     As 

whtr  K  u  T""  '^  """"^S  and  saw  the  bed  on 
which  she  had  died,  it  came  back  swiftly  to  my 
nimd   that  she  was  dead;  but  when  I  openS  The 

ZtZ  '"  Tr''^  °"*^'*^^  ^"<^  '«t  the  singSg  o 
the  bu:ds  and  all  the  air  of  Spring  come  in  once  more 
^e  came  to  life  again.  That  hour  it  seemedTsTt' 
ard  talked  with  her. 

And  then  at  last  the  door  opened  and  she  was  gone 
agam.  I  turned  round.  It  was  Diana.  She  Ime 
across  the  room  at  once  and  knelt  beside  my  chair. 
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"  Daddy,"  she  said — "  you're  only  making  your- 
self unhappy." 

I  shook  my  head,  but  she  would  have  it  so. 

"  You're  only  allowing  yourself  to  remember 
things,"  she  went  on.  "  Don't  !  I  knew  you  would 
because  to-day  was  mother's  birthday." 

So  she  had  remembered.  Perhaps  she  was  looking 
at  me  after  all. 

Then  she  put  both  hands  on  my  shoulders  and, 
as  is  her  habit  when  she  needs  my  full  attention, 
turned  me  round  to  face  her  eyes. 

"  Aren't  I  any  good  ?  "  she  asked — "  Don't  I  help 
at  all  ?  Tell  me  if  there's  anything  in  which  I'm 
lacking  and  I'll  try  to  make  it  good." 

"  Just  be  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  I — that  was 
the  first  time  I  had  called  her  so — "  I  wouldn't  have 
you  changed  for  the  ransom  of  a  king.  I'm  not 
unhappy  so  long  as  I've  got  you." 

"  Very  well,  then,  Daddy — listen,"  said  she — 
"  I  promise  you  that  I'll  never  leave  you — no — 
you're  not  to  say  a  word — "  and  she  put  her  hand 
across  my  mouth  and  I  remember  now  it  was  verbena 
I  smelt ;  she  had  been  picking  it — "  I'm  never 
going  to  leave  you — never  !  " 

And  I  have  written  this  in  my  note  book  so  that 
it  may  remind  me  in  her  wildest  moments  how  gentle 
Diana  can  be. 
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lp^%     ^h'ch  I  fear  will  embarrass  the  relation 

morning  until  the  ev^n,„  "*  ^™'"  ^^^^y 

search  L  food  '  '""^  "^«"  "«  bird  wii 

It  annoyed  me  a  little  at  «,•„*   ^1. 
'persistent  and  so  unvaried  'fi'/'^r''""'  "^^  '' 
tl^k  both  Diana  a^d      begaftf^  '  ""^'  ^ 
"  I29  °  ''''®  '*•    There 
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was  something  primitive  in  the  sight  of  that  boy, 
seated  beneath  the  cherry  trees  over-burdened  with 
the  weight  of  their  snow,  rattling  this  barbaric  tune 
on  his  old  kettledrum.    We  both  agreed  that  it  was 
the  most  humane  method  of  keeping  the  birds  away. 
I  think  Diana  was  even  favourably  impressed  with 
the  Tregennas  on  this  account,  but  the  impression 
did  not  last  for  long.     This  morning,  as  I  was  in  the 
garden,  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  heated  alterca- 
tion.   At  that  distance  I  could  not  distinguish  what 
was  being  said  but  I  made  sure  at  least  that  one 
voice  was  Diana's.    Accordingly  I  walked  down  the 
little  lane  between  the  nut-hedges  and  looked  over 
the  five-barred  gate  that  gave  entrance  to  the  cherry 
orchard. 

By  then  the  voices  had  ceased  and,  as  I  came  within 
sight,  I  saw  the  young  Mr.  Tregenna  raising  his  hat 
as  he  walked  away  from  Diana  who  was  standing 
by  the  boy  who  beats  the  tea-tray  under  the  trees. 
He  was  holding  the  tray  in  one  hand  and,  with  the 
knuckles  of  the  other,  was  rubbing  first  one  eye  and 
then  the  next. 

I  called  to  Diana.  She  came  across  to  the  gate 
carrying  a  dead  Bullfinch  in  the  pahn  of  her  open 
hand.  I  half  guessed  what  had  happened.  These 
little  birds  rapaciously  devour  the  blossom  of  the 
cherry  trees  in  Spring.  So  far  from  being  uncommon 
in  this  country,  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  fruit 
districts  in  great  numbers.    With  their  strong  beaks. 
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they  nip  off  the  flower  buds  and  wUl  destroy  a  whole 
cix,p.„en.bryoif,eftunn,olested.    ThisJkesIuse 
enough  against  them  for  the  farmer,  but  I  know 
weU-enough  the  feelings  of  Diana  at  the  sight  of  that 
little  creature  m  its  glorious  red.  grey  and  purple- 
black  plumage.     She  cannot  bear  to 
^ee  any  animal  dead.     I  remember   ' 
the  tears   coming  thickly  into   her 
eyes  when  she  saw  a  swallow  that 
had  beaten  itself  to  death  against 
a  window  pane  in  the  garden- 
ing shed. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "    I  - 
asked  as  she  came  up. 

It  appeared  to  be  much  as  I 
had    expected.    The   boy   had 
brought  a   catapult  with  him,   , 
concealed  in    his    pocket.    To 
vary  the  monotony  of  beating 
on  his  tray,  he  had  taken  shots 
at  the  birds  which  came  within  ^^'"' 
reach  of  his  aim.    By  some  mis-    '"'k 
chance  this  Bullfinch  had  been         '■ 
hit  and  fell  wounded  to  the  ground 

When  Diana  found  him,  it  was  lying  on  the  grass 
by  his  side  stm  alive.    I  can  imagine  L  tor^eS" 
sthtT.''  ""^'  ^  ^•^'**  ^^  '''^'-    Without  the 
as  many  sound  blows  across  the  head  as  I  have  no 
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doubt  he  wiU  remember  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  was 
thus  engaged  when  young  Mr.  Tregenna  came  up. 

"  You  must  excuse  my  interruption,"  said  he — 
"  but  may  I  ask  what  you're  doing  ?  " 

"  I'm  giving  this  boy  a  beating,"  said  Diana — 
"  for  shooting  that  Bullfinch." 

"  Then  possibly  you  don't  know,"  rephed  Mr. 
Tregenna — and  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  his 
quietness  of  Voice  which  irritated  Diana  the  more — 
"  but  this  boy  is  employed  by  me  to  keep  away  the 
birds  from  the  cherry  blossom.  He's  only  doing 
the  duty  he's  paid  for.  Of  course  he's  not  expected 
to  kill  the  birds,  but  personally  I  quite  approve  of 
his  having  killed  a  Bullfinch — a  dozen  of  those  little 
beggars  would  strip  this  orchard  bare." 

"  But  he  hasn't  killed  it !  "  explained  Diana — 
"  that's  the  brutality  of  it !  It's  quivering  still  and 
if  you  had  any  feeling  for  animals  at  all,  you'd  kill 
it  at  once." 

I  suppose  he  must  have  smiled  at  the  intensity  of 
her  feelings,  for  here,  as  she  recounted  it  to  me,  Diana 
became  almost  incoherent  with  anger  at  the  remem- 
brance of  it  all. 

"  Did  he  kill  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes — after  I'd  said  that  if  he  didn't  do  it  I 
should  have  to  do  it  myself.  I  told  him  too  that  he 
ought  to  get  rid  of  the  boy  at  once;  that  if  I  had 
anybody  in  my  service  who  was  cruel  to  animals  I 
should  dismiss  them  at  a  moment's  notice." 
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"  But  you  had  no  right  to  tell  him  what  he  ought 
to  do,  Diana." 

"  I  can't  help  that !  "  she  exclaimed—"  I'd  dismiss 
the  little  brute  at  once.    I  hope  I  hurt  him." 

It  was  no  good  trying  then  to  persuade  her  to  a 
more  charitable  frame  of  mind.  In  fact  I  must 
admit  that  when  I  saw  the  dead  Bullfinch  lying  in 
her  hand,  I  felt  greatly  in  sympathy  with  all  she 
had  said.  Georgina  would  have  done  just  the 
same.  And  for  myself,  I  would  never  kill  a  bird. 
They  have  plenty  of  dangers  to  threaten  them  with- 
out the  hand  of  man.  There  are  the  long  cold  days 
of  winter  when  all  their  food  is  covered  by  the  snow. 
A  man  it  seems  only  notices  the  habits  of  birds 
when  they  affect  his  crops.  He  never  thinks  of  the 
inestimable  service  they  are  to  him  when  the  ground 
is  barren  and  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in. 

I  said  nothing,  therefore,  but  took  her  arm  and 
we  walked  back  to  the  house.  Just  as  we  reached 
the  summer  house,  she  stopped  and  her  fingers 
tightened  on  my  hand  as  she  listened.  The  boy 
had  begun  beating  on  his  tea-tray  once  more.  I 
saw  a  look  in  her  face. 

"  I  shall  bury  the  Bullfinch  in  the  garden,"  said 
she—"  and  put  up  a  Mttle  gravestone  to  remember 
it  by." 


t      ■  p^'    ^ 
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'FTER  this  incident  in  the  cherry 
orchard,  I  thought  it  best  to  call  upon 
the  Tregennas  as  soon  as  possible  and 
this  morning  told  Diana  that  I  thought 
we  had  better  go.  She  said  nothing. 
"  You'll  come — won't  you  ?  "  said 
I. 

"  I  can't,"  she  replied — "  I'm  going 
into  the  village  to  see  Miss  Chester. 
She's  in  bed  with  a  cold." 
There  was  time  no  doubt  for  her  to 
have  performed  both  duties  but  having  seen  this 
very  morning  a  small  wooden  cross  under  one  of 
the  apple  trees  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  guessing 
the  memory  of  that  to  which  it  was  raised,  I  did 
not  press  her  to  accompany  me.  At  half  past  four 
then  I  went  alone. 

The  low-ceilinged  drawing-room  of  the  old  Orchard 
Farm  house  certainly  does  not  look  well  with  modem 
furniture.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  Diana  and  her 
generation  are  quite  right,  good  taste  is  a  pleasant 
characteristic.  I  think  perhaps  the  father  and  the 
mother  are  responsible  for  the  modernity  of  the 
furniture.    He  has  been  a  brewer,  now  retired  and 
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devoted  to  the  future  interests  of  his  son.  But  he 
has  ideas  ot  his  own,  and  those  ideas  he  evidently 
insists  on  seeing  carried  out.  Mrs.  Tregenna  is 
silent  and  obedient  to  all  his  wishes.  They  are 
both  most  estimable  people. 

We  sat  over  tea  and  talked.  Mr.  Tregenna  told 
me  how  his  son  was  managing  the  farm  for  three 
years  in  preparation  for  his  greater  venture  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  In  three  years'  time  he  was 
to  set  off  for  California  and  then  they  would  let  the 
land,  remaining  in  the  farmhouse  themselves  and 
retaining  such  acres  of  land  as  was  required  for  their 
own  needs. 

Young  Mr.  Tregenna  has  been  through  one  of  the 
agricultural  colleges.  This  is  his  first  attempt  at 
the  actual  management  of  a  farm. 

I  gathered  all  this  throughout  the  conversation 
during  which  nothing  was  mentioned  of  his  encounter 
with  Diana. 

It  was  just  as  I  had  risen  to  my  feet,  saying  that 
I  must  go,  that  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  opened 
and  he  entered.  His  face  is  open  and  honest.  I 
liked  the  grip  of  his  hand. 

"  Must  you  go  now  ?  "  said  he. 

I  said  I  had  been  there  for  full  an  hour. 

"  Well— I'll  walk  to  the  gate  with  you,"  said 

he,  and  in  the  definite  tone  of  his  voice,  I  felt 

that  his  intention  was  other  than  mere  politeness. 

He  had  something  to  say  to  me  and  it  needed  no 
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very  shrewd  guess   of  mine   to  imagine  wh        ' 
was. 

For  the  first  few  steps  we  walked  in  silence  and 
then  he  came  out  with  it. 

"  I  hope  your  dauRhter  didn't  think  me  rude  " 
sa>d  he-"  over  that  little  affair  of  the  Bullfinch. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  until  I  saw  you  at  the  gate  I 
didn't  realise  who  she  was." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  I  at  once-"  she  didn't  think  you 
rude.  ^ 

"  But  she  thought  me  cruel." 

I  smiled.  He  would  have  it  that  she  thought  him 
something.  So  then  I  explained  how  fond  we  both 
are  of  birds. 

"Not  too  fond,"  I  added-"  but  perhaps  a  little 
foohshly  so.    Bullfinches  are  great  pets  of  ours." 

••  You  haven't  a  cherry  orchard,"  said  he. 

"No,"  said  I—"  but  we  make  red  and  black 
currant  jam  every  year  from  the  fruit  out  of  our 
garden." 

"  Then  how  do  you  manage  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  told  him  how  I  tied  straw  ropes  round  the 
gooseberry  and  the  currant  bushes  to  alter  their 
appearance,  at  the  same  time  having  strings  across 
the  garden  with  little  pieces  of  paper  attached  that 
twirled  around  with  the  breath  of  the  slightest  wind 

"  Then,"  I  added-"  I  put  some  peas  in  the  little 
lane  next  to  your  orchard.  I  find  they  are  sufficient 
attraction  for  the  Bullfinches  and  served  to  satisfy 
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their  appetites  before  ever  they  get  into  the  garden. 
They  used  to  disbud  my  fruit  trees  terribly  until  I 
did  that." 

We  had  passed  the  gate  by  this  time  and  he  still 
walked  on  by  my  side  towards  the  Vicarage. 

"  I'm  afraid  a  fanner  can't  waste  time  over  such 
elaborate  precautions  as  those,"  he  said  presently— 
"  but  your  daughter  was  quite  right  to  smack  the 
boy's  head  if  he  was  torturing  the  bird.  I  have  no 
actual  evidence  that  he  was  and  so  I  could  scarcely 
adopt  the  extreme  measure  she  suggested." 

"  You  mean'  of  dismissing  him  ?  " 

••  Yes." 

"  Oh — you  mustn't  take  any  notice  of  that,"  I 
said  at  once — "  Diana's  very  impulsive.  She  didn't 
stop  to  think  what  she  was  sa3dng." 

"  Diana's  her  name,"  said  he. 

I  nodded  and  he  repeated  it.  He  probably  knew 
some-one  so  called. 

"  And  now  I  suppose,"  he  went  on  with  a  smile — 
"  she  thinks  me  the  villain  in  the  piece." 

"  She'll  tell  you  that  she  doesn't  herself,"  said  I 
laughing — "  here  she  comes  along  the  road  now —  " 
and  wishing  that  peace  should  be  made  with  our 
neighbours,  we  passed  by  the  Vicarage  gate  to  meet 
her  as  she  returned  from  her  visit  to  Miss  Chester. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  saw  Diana's  cheeks 
grow  red  when  she  realised  the  inevitable  meeting. 

"  Mr.  Tregenna  imagines,"  said  I—"  that  you 
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think  him  a  villain  because  of  what  happened  the 
other  morning." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  thought  about  it  at  all," 
said  Diana  and  there  came  a  look  into  her  face  which 
I  had  never  seen  before.  It  must  have  been  because 
that  was  not  quite  the  truth.  That  little  cross  of 
wood  under  the  apple  tree  was  proof  of  it.  But 
women  often  say  things  like  this.  I  have  never 
discovered  why,  yet  often  I  have  noticed  it. 

Still,  whether  it  were  the  truth  or  not,  it  had  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  young  man  beside  me.  He 
held  r,ut  his  hand  to  me  and  saying  something  to 
the  eiiect  that  he  must  not  intrude  further  upon  my 
time,  he  raised  hi  hat  to  Diana  and  set  back  down 
the  road. 
"  You  have  offended  him,  Diana,"  said  I. 
"  Have  I,"  she  replied. 

"And  it  was  not  quite  the  truth,"  I  added— 
"  surely  you  must  have  thought  about  it  when  you 
put  that  little  wooden  cross  under  the  apple  tree." 
"  WeU— I  shan't  think  about  it  any  more,"  said 
she. 

I  have  put  all  this  into  my  note  book,  because  it 
has  seemed  to  me  a  strange  example  of  how  women 
form  hasty  dislikes  and  for  such  slight  reasons.  I 
think  myself  that  he  is  a  nice,  honest  feUow.  But 
this  was  not  really  what  I  had  intended  to  write 
about.  I  wanted  to  record  the  fact  that  I  heard  a 
Wren  this  morning  singing  as  brave  a  song  as  I  have 
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ever  listened  to.    Looking  out  into  the  garden.  I 
saw  him  seated  on  a  low  branch  of  the  quickset 
hedge.  whUe  on  a  branch  near  by  his  mate  sat 
hstening  enraptured. 
I  wish  it  were  always  Spring. 
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,  HIS  rnoming  I  rose  early  and  went  for  a 
walk  mto   the  woods.     Certain   things 
there    are.  which   are   characteristic   of 
certain  days,  which   strilce   the  note  of 
he  seasons.     There  was  a  sharp  frost 
last  mght.     When  I  set  out  the  ground 
was  white  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
a  warm  sun  had  melted  it.    Only  the 
spiders'  webs,  spun  in  the  gaps  of  the 

hoar.    If  I  had  been  asked  then  what  were 

tin,.    *  c  *^'^^<=*«"«ti«  of  that  morning  at  that 

%ht  of  !r/'  '-^'""^  '^^^^  -d-the'tumbhng 
%ht  of  the  Peewit  and  the  smell  of  a  woodsman'! 

For  a  long  while  I  stood  at  the  edee  of  ih.  ^ 
watching  these  birds  as  with  wiS^oSg  tL^C 
c^ded  about  the  fields,  uttering  that  unmusL  c^ 
which  has  given  them  the  name  of  Peewit  bv  whi^ 
most  commonly  they  are  known.    Urwinjil^he 

Sia   ?^t'r•  ''-':  '-'-'  to^e^^t'thl 
^SZy^^t\r''"  '=''^^^'=*«-«'=  °f  them  than 
'leir  CO.,    and  Plover,  which  is  the  more  generic 
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tenn,  I  like  not  at  all.  The  delicacy  of  the  Plover's 
egg,  demanding  as  it  does  that  nests  should  be  rifled 
year  after  year  appeals  to  me  only  in  the  sense  of 
its  cruelty.  It  is  only  once  a  year  that  they  attempt 
to  raise  a  brood,  and  because  the  egg  is  a  delicacy 
makes  no  excuse  in  my  mind  for  its  destruction. 

I  remember  a  man  once  saying  to  me — 

"  Cricket  may  be  an  excellent  game,  but  you  have 
to  be  a  first  class  player  to  enjoy  it.  If  my  side  goes 
in  first  and  I  make  a  duck,  the  rest  of  the  day  is 
spoilt  for  me  so  far  as  any  enjoyment  goes." 

Now  if  a  man  feels  that  for  one  day  about  a  sport, 
what  must  a  tird  feel  for  the  rest  of  the  year  when 
one  of  the  first  instincts  of  its  nature  has  been 
frustrated?  The  bird  doesn't  feel,  is  the  answer 
of  the  man  as  he  dips  his  Plover's  egg  in  celery  salt 
and  canies  it  to  his  mouth. 

But  this  is  a  theory  I  most  vigorously  would  deny. 
If  you  can  prove  that  a  bird,  or  any  animal  has 
feelings  at  all,  you  must  admit  that  in  elemental 
matters  where  the  first  instincts  of  its  nature  are 
concerned,  those  feelings  will  most  be  seen.  Now  it 
is  not  good  enough  to  say  that  a  bird  has  feelings  of 
hunger.  These  may  be  merely  physical,  conveying 
no  impression  to  the  brain.  But  you  must  confess 
that  a  bird  has  feelings  of  fear.  It  can  be  frightened, 
and  fright  is  less  connected  with  the  body  than 
the  mind.  So,  if  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
which  I  am  prepared  to  admit  is  the  strongest  with 
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which  Nature  has  provided  Her  creatures,  gives  rise 
to  feehngs  of  fear  in  the  mind,  then  mu  t  n^   Z 
mstmct  of  reproduction  which  is  nearly  as  gTeat  te 
accountable  for  feelings  almost  as  stLgT  ;a^ 
But  a  bu-d  will  even  conquer  fear 
for  the  preservation  of  its  young. 
Larks    and    Thrushes    are    well 
known  in  this  respect  and  so  I 
argue  that  it  must  be  higher  mental 
activity   which   rises   to   such    an 
effort  and  as  such  should  be  re- 
spected. 

This  is  no  sentimental  notion  in 
my  mind,  but  a  decision  arrived 
at    by   logical    processes    alone. 
Therefore,  believing  that  birds  do      ' 
feel  and  suffer  at  the  deprivation 
of  their  young,  how  could  I  with 
complacency    eat    a    Plover's 
egg?     How   could  anyone    if 
they  beheved  the  same  as  I  ? 
The  luxury  of  food  is  the  last 
necessity    for    which    a    man 
should  seek.    Yet  luxury,  now-a-days,  for  many  is 
the  only  necessity  they  know. 

One  of  these  days,  perhaps,  it  will  occur  to  the  King 
to  refuse  the  first  Plover's  egg  that  the  Spring-time 
brings  him  and  then  the  fancied  delicacy  which  it 
IS  no  longer  the  fashion   to  enjoy  will   become  a 
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tasteless  thing.  The  gentleman  who  is  so  expert 
at  argument,  will  cork  up  the  bottle  of  his  celery  salt 
and,  as  he  helps  himself  to  foie  gras,  will  say  that 
after  all  it  was  rather  hard  on  the  Plover. 

It  was  the  smell  of  the  woodsman's  fire  that  drew 
me  on  further  in  my  walk.  At  last  by  the  pale  blue 
mist  of  the  smoke  and  the  damp,  burnt  smell  of  the 
crackling  faggots,  I  found  him  in  a  little  hollow 
waiting  for  his  morning  meal.  His  wife  was  with 
him.  They  had  both  slept  under  the  shelter  of  a 
great  beech  tree  that  night  and  now  she  was  cooking 
his  breakfast. ' 

I  stood  by  and  talked  to  him  about  the  weather 
and  the  prospects  of  the  year,  watching  her  as  she 
chopped  up  onions  and  shallots,  putting  them  one 
by  one  as  she  prepared  them  into  the  pot  that 
simmered  appetisingly  on  the  fire.  The  smell  of 
the  stew  reached  my  nostrils.  It  made  me  feel 
so  hungry  that  at  last  I  asked  him  what  it 
contained. 

"  A  few  bits  of  bacon,  sir— a  little  potato — onions 
— shallots " 

He  paused  trying  to  think  what  else. 

"  And  Uttle  bits  of  all  sorts,  sir,"  said  his  wife 
looking  up. 

"  Well,"  said  I—"  I've  never  smelt  anything  that 
gave  me  a  better  appetite." 

"  You're  hungry  for  your  breakfast,  sir— no 
doubt,"  suggested  the  woodsman.    "  There's  nothing 
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Wce^an  appetite  to  make  the  simplest  things  seem 

In  a  way  it  was  an  obvious  remark,  yet  it  brought 
new  thmgs  to  my  mind  when  I  thought  back  to  the 
Plover  s  eggs. 

Perhaps  one  day  the  first  Plover's  egg  will  arrive 
for  the  Kmg  when  he  has  an  appetite-then,  instead 
of  acceptmg  it,  he  will  order  some  litUe  bits  of  all 
sorts. 
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HAVE  always  tho  ight  that  Diana  was  no 
ordinary  girl  and  have  as  (,ftei\  rebuked 
myself  for  -  thinkinjj.  Wit;,  an  only 
child,  parents  .  ro  apt  to  bp  v.  ,ped  in 
judgment,  eager  to  lind  snm-  -.riae  which 
redounds  to  tlir  crRdit  ot  themselves.  Yet 
if  to  the  third  an■^  fou-f.h  ijeneration  the 
sms  of  the  fathers  descend  unnn  the  children,  then 
perhaps  it  is  excusable  in  a  pureni  when  he  is  quick 
to  find  a  virtue  in  his  child. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  guarded  well  against  my 
pride  in  this  matter  and,  this  morning,  was  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  talent  in  my  daughter  which 
fills  me  with  such  feelings  of  pleasure  as  I  can  make 
no  effort  to  disguise. 
Diana  has  taken  to  writing  verses. 
The  sense  of  poetry  in  her,  I  feel  sure,  she  must 
inherit  from  Georgina.    True,  in  the  keeping  of  this 
little  note  book,  I  have  made  use  of  my  pen;  but  it 
has  been  no  more  than  in  record  of  the  daUy  thoughts 
and  observations  which  all  this  wonderful  country- 
side has  brought  me.    I  ca     (Li,.,  no  virtue  of 
expression  in  these;  forthoug.Gco    ' -a  >. ever  used 
her  pen  at  all— even  in  writuv^  icttsre  she  found  it 
iss 
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difficult  to  apply  her  mind — yet  she  spoke  of  such 
thoughts  to  me  as  could  only  have  come  from  one 
deeply  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  life  about  her. 

How  strange  then  it  is  that  Diana  should  have 
inherited  this  from  her  mother  when,  ever  since  I 
was  a  young  man  up  at  Oxford,  it  has  been  my 
ambition  to  make  some  slight  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  country  in  which  I  was  bom.  The 
need  of  patient  application,  a  certain  characteristic 
dilatoriness  too,  perhaps,  has  always  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  accompUshment  of  my  desire.  I  am  now  fifty- 
nine  and  I  suppose  my  pen  will  scarcely  ever  do 
more  for  me  than  make  these  occasional  idle  jottings 
in  an  idle  book. 

It  is  left  to  Diana  with  the  mheritance  of  her 
mother's  gift  of  seeing  the  beauty  in  Ufa  about  her, 
it  is  left  to  her  to  make  that  contribution  to  literature 
to  which  I  shall  never  attai.;.  This  is  no  idle 
supposition.  From  the  verses  I  saw  this  morning 
and,  judging  them  with  such  impartiality  as  a 
father  is  capable  of  towards  his  child,  I  am  certain 
that  she  will  create  something  of  repute  in  the  world 
of  letters,  something  that  cannot  be  entirely  over- 
looked by  even  the  severest  judges. 

I  came  across  these  verses  by  chance.  In  her 
bed-room  she  has  a  small,  old  oak  bureau,  ostensibly, 
so  she  has  informed  me,  at  which  to  write  her  letters. 
It  was  there  I  found  the  paper  on  which  the  verses 
were  written.    Soon  after  breakfast,  whilst  she  was 
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attending  to  household  duties  in  the  kitchen,  I  had 
occasion  to  go  up  to  her  room. 

I  have  discovered  during  the  last  few  days,  the 
presence  of  a  Leaf-cutter  bee  in  the  garden  and  have 
been  curious  to  find  its  nest.     Leaf  after  leaf  on  the 
flowers  in  our  borders  has  shown  me 
that    semi-circular     excision,     so 
clearly  cut  as  to  be  unmistakably 
the  work  of  this  inimitable  crafts- 
man.    Some  days  went  by  before  I 

succeeded  in  catching  sight  of  the 

little  creature  at  its  work.     Each 

morning  when  I  went  out  into 

the  garden  after  breakfast,  there 

were  fresh  traces  of  its  labour. 

To-day  I  had  my  reward.     On  a 

petal  of  one  of  the  first  early  roses 

that  are  in  bloom  on  the  standards,      ; 

I  saw  the  Leaf-cutter  bee  making 

as  neat  a  job  of  its  task  as  any  cutter 

in  a  Bond  Street  tailor's  shop.     With 

its  scissor-like  jaws  it  was  snipping    ^ 

out  the  semi-circular  pattern  it  needs 

from  the  centre  of  a  gorgeous  red  petal.     _ „. 

moment  I  had  thought  the  only  material  they  used 

was  leaves.     But  in  the  country  there  may  well  be 

something  new  to  learn  with  every  day  that  comes. 

I  stood  perfectly  still  until  the  bee  had  finished. 

They  are  timid  creatures— so  unhke  the  Honey  bee 
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in   this— and   dislike   disturbance   at   their   work. 
As  soon  as  the  last  fraction  was  severed  from  the 
petal,  it  caught  the  piece  in  its  mouth— or  with  its 
legs,  at  that  distance  I  could  not  be  certain  which— 
and  qew  away  to  its  nest.    The  heavy  burden  was 
so  much  an  impediment  that  its  flight  was  slow 
enough  for  me  to  follow  it.    Without  hesitation,  it 
made  directly  for  a  hole  in  the  bricks  below  Diana's 
window.     Without  any  delay  I  went  back  into  the 
house  and  hurried  up  to  her  bed-room.    Leaning 
far  out,  I  could  just  see  the  little  creature  at  work. 
With  infinite  care,  yet  never  pausing,  the  petal 
was  bent  into  a  curve,  then  passed  into  a  burrow 
m  such  a  manner  as  that  the  one  to  foUow  might  fit 
into  its  proper  place.    As  soon  as  this  operation 
was  finished,  it  flew  away  again.    I  waited  at  the 
wmdow,   timing  it  by  my  watch  until  it  should 
return.    In  little  more  than  three  minutes  it  was 
back  once  more,  this  time  with  a  piece  of  roseleaf. 
Already  the  nest  was  assuming  its    thimble-like 
shape  and  into  this,  when  all  is  complete,  the  egg  is 
dropped  together  with  the  bread  of  the  bees,  that 
mixture  of  pollen  and  honey  which  is  their  household 
food. 

It  was  when  I  had  concluded  my  observations  and 
come  back  into  the  room  that  I  saw  the  sheet  of 
verses  lying  out  on  Diana's  desk.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  regard  them  as  private.  I  picked  them  up 
and  read — 
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"Between  the  May  and  the  Rose, 
«ri.      *^*  Summer  just  begun 

ine  warmth  of  the  morning  sun; 

^iJI*!v   *^  '^^y  ^""J  *•>«  Rose, 

..rJ.         *  ''"''*"  ''"«'s  aglow 

When  the  lark  uplifted  to  Heaven  knows 

The  all  that  he'll  ever  know; 

Between  the  May  and  the  Rose, 
When  our  touching  hands  are  one, 

WUh  thl^""  "'''*•*  ^  ">  "''  "^^-«"  knows. 
With  the  Summer  just  begun." 

JL  '°°"t''  '  ^"'^  ''"'^  *^^'"  °"<^^-  I  ^--d  them 
again        I  must  not,"  I  said  to  myself-"  I  must 

not  let  my  judgment  be  biassed  because  this  is 
Dianas  work.  Pride  is  no  critic  and  should  have 
no  say  m  a  matter  like  this.  Then  what  P  "  I 
asked  myself-"  would  you  think  of  it  were  you  to 
hear  that  .t  had  been  copied  from  the  work  of  a 
well-known  poet  ?  " 
^I  was  compelled  to  confess  that  I  thought  it  really 

Surely  ,t  cannot  be  a  copy  of  some  poet  she 
adm,r^.  Would  she  not  have  written  his  name 
below  ? 
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AM  glad  I  was  right.  Diana  wrote  the 
verses.  I  spoke  to  her  about  them 
last  evening  at  supper  and,  in  the 
confusion  of  admitting  their  author- 
ship, the  blood  came  warmly  into  her 
cheeks  as  though  she  were  ashamed  of 
them. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  my  dear  girl,"  said  I. 

7  S        "^"*    ^  ^^^  "°*  intended  anyone    to 
'-.  d-  see  them,"  she  rephed. 

"  Well,  I'm  very  glad  I  did,"  I  returned. 

I  don't  want  to  pretend  that  they're  anything 

really  wonderful,  but  they  certainly  show  promise 

of  your  being  able  to  write  good  poetry.    They're 

simple;  there's  a  certain  amount  of  observation,  a 

distinct  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  things  about  them. 

I'd  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  long  time 

smce  I've  read  anything  I  liked  better." 

I  said  no  more  than  that.     It  would  be  a  pity,  I 

thought,  if  I  praised  her  so  much  as  to  give  her  too 

exalted  a  notion  of  what  she  had  done.    So  I  kept 

my  feelings  to  myself. 

"  What  made  you  think  of  writing  them  '  "  I 
asked. 
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She  became  confused  once  more  and  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  she  supposed  they  were  very 
foolish ;  that  she  had  been  reading  some  poetry  and 
had  probably  tried  to  imitate  it. 

1  liked  this  modesty  in  her,  and  pursued  the  matter 
no  farth'T 

"  Shi  n  write  something  else  soon,"  I  said  to  my- 
self. V  gift  hke  that  is  not  meant  to  lie  idle  because 
the  owner  of  it  is  consumed  with  modesty. 

We  shall  know  what  God  in  His  Heaven  knows 
With  the  Summer  just  begun. 

There  is  so  much  promise  to  me  in  those  two  lines 
that  I  have  said  them  over  and  again  to  myself.  I 
said  them  this  morning  as  I  looked  out  of  my  bed- 
room window.  What  a  time  of  the  year  !  Between 
the  May  and  the  Rose,  with  the  Summer  just  begun. 
It  was  this  time  of  all  that  Georgina  loved  the  best. 
She  was  just  beginning  to  see  the  fruits  of  her  pruning 
— the  roses  were  in  bud. 
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HIS  B  the  day  on  which  Georgina  died. 
I  have  opened  wide  the  window  in  her 
bed-room  and  all  the  sounds  of  Summer 
now  come,  are  tilling  the  silent  room. 
Death  cannot  be  the  end.  How  could 
the  Summer  be  with  us  again  and 
Georgma  really  be  gone  ?  She  was  more 
to  me  than  a  thousand  Summere. 
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CANNOT  truthfully  say  that  I  beheve  in 
fairies,  but  the  fairy  story  is  a  thing  I 
feel  sure  the  worid  could  ill  do  without. 
^v         On  a  shelf  in  the  old   nursery  which 
^Bc        has  now  become  a  sewing-room,  stand 
^^1^         aU  the  books  of  fairy  tales  which  Diana 
read  when  she  was  a  child.    I  believe 
she  sometimes  reads  them  still. 

I  am  no  high-churchman,  yet  I  have  always 
believed  in  symbols,  especially  for  the  minds 
of  children.  Unless  you  train  the  eye  to 
an  ideal  of  b*-  ty,  it  is  apt  to  see  nothing 
but  ugliness  when  .  comes  to  know  the  thing 
that  is  real.  I  cannot  think  why  this  should  be 
so,  and  it  is  with  much  regret  that  I  admit  it.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  stain  of  the  sin  of  origin  left  clinging  in 
the  mind,  and  if  that  be  so,  then  doubly  is  it  the 
duty  of  every  parent  to  train  in  his  chUd  the  power 
of  seeing  beauty  everywhere.  So,  when  it  comes  to 
the  realities  in  life  it  will  be  able  to  see  them  in  their 
true  proportion. 

I  always  used  to  tell  Diana,  as  I  myself  and  many 
another  has  been  told,  that  when  the  birds  lifted  up 
their  heads  after  drinking  it  was  to  give  thanks  to 
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the  Almighty  for  the  quenching  of  their  thirst.  For 
many,  many  years,  I  know  she  believed  that  this 
was  true  and  then  one  day,  when  she  was  in  her 
teens,  she  came  to  me  and  said — 

"  Daddy — when  a  bird  puts  back  its  head  after 
it's  been  drinking,  it's  to  let  the  water  run  down  its 
throat." 

"  Yes,"  said  I. 

"  You  told  me  it  was  saying  grace,  Daddy." 

"  Yes,"  said  I. 

"  Well — it  isn't  half  So  nice  now  that  I  know  it's 
only  the  water  running  down  its  throat." 

"  Would  it  have  been  nice  at  all  if  you'd  known 
that  all  along  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

She  sat  and  looked  at  me  for  quite  a  long  while, 
and  then  at  last  she  put  out  both  her  hands. 

"  I  believe  old  people  arc  very  wise,"  said  she. 
And  I  was  only  fifty  then. 

I  have  recalled  this  little  fact  because  of  some- 
thing that  occurred  last  evening.    We  have  some 
ealth:'  neighbours  at  Cawdlett  Park.    Young  Mr. 
rielding  has  just  inherited   through   his   father's 
death.    We  went  there  last  night  to  dinner. 

I  knew  the  old  gentleman  quite  well.  He  was  a 
stem  man ;  virtuous  and  just,  honourable  and  good, 
but  he  found  no  beauty  in  life  and  therefore  could 
not  teach  it  to  his  son.  The  boy  was  sent  out  early 
into  the  world  and,  with  little  patrimony  from  his 
father,  had  to  fight  his  own  way.     Two  things  he 
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did.    He  lost  all  touch  with  the  religion  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up  and  he  became  a  socialist. 

Now  it  seems  you  must  be  poor  to  be  a  socialist. 
He  had  often  propounded  his  theories  to  me,  for 
he  had  the  honesty  of  his  father  and  did  lot  hesitate 
to  tell  me  that  religious  worship  no  longer  conveyed 
a  meaning  to  his  mind.  I  did  not  dislike  him  for 
that.     I  felt  sorry— that  was  all. 

Last  evening  then  I  had  no  little  curiosity  to  see 
how  the  sudden  change  of  fortune  had  operated  upon 
his  ideas.  We  were  six  at  dinner.  Young  Mr. 
Tregenna  and  his  sister  were  there.  I  know  I  con- 
cealed my  smile  when  to  him  it  was  given  the  honour 
of  taking  in  Diana.  Probably  no-one  but  I  saw  the 
faint  flush  in  her  cheeks  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  I  know  she  must  have  been  thinking  of  the 
little  wooden  cross  under  the  apple  tree. 

There  was,  too,  it  seemed  to  me,  just  a  thought  of 
victory  in  his  eye.  He  looked  proud  to  be  himself, 
if  I  can  put  it  in  such  a  way,  and  indeed  ha  had  every 
good  reason.  Diana  was  looking  most  beautiful. 
I  must  not  praise  her;  she  is  my  own  daughter. 
But  never  have  I  seen  such  fine,  straight  limbs  or  a 
head  set  so  proudly  on  such  shoulders  as  her  evening 
dress  displayed.  I  say  never,  yet  there  \ .  as  Georgina 
as  I  knew  Georgina  first. 

As  we  were  all  collected  about  the  table,  I  began 
in  silence  to  say  my  grace  to  myself  when  Mr. 
Fielding  looked  across  at  me  and  said — 
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"  Vicar— will  you  say  grace  ?  " 

I  hope  I  did  not  show  surprise  and  bending  my 
head,  I  repeated  the  old  form  such  as  I  have  said 
from  childhood— 

"  For  what  we  are  going  to  receive,  may  the  Lord 
make  us  truly  thankful,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake— 
Amen." 

It  was  not  until  after  dinner  when  the  ladies  had 
gone,  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  asking  him  why 
his  ideas  had  changed.  ■. 

"  What  ideas,"  said  he. 

"  Your  religious  ideas." 

"  Oh— you  mean  my  asking  you  to  say  grace.  I 
always  say  it  at  meals  myself  now." 

"  Then  they  have  changed  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  No— no— I  think  just  the  same,  but  you  see 
our  butler  who  was  here  nearly  all  through  my 
father's  time— he'd  be  horrified  if  we  sat  down  to 
dinner  without  saying  grace.    I  do  it    .r  him." 

"  Do  you  carry  vour  socialism  as  lar  as  that  ?  " 
asked  Tregenna. 

"  Well— I  don't  think  he  would  be  so  pleased  if  I 
raised  his  wages  instead.  You  see,  I  find,  now  that 
I've  inherited,  that  you  only  have  real  liberty  when 
you're  poor.  A  man  struggles  to  get  rich  in  order 
to  gain  or  buy  his  independen' e,  and  the  more 
money  he  gets,  the  more  he  lavishes  it  on  conven- 
tion. It's  not  Uberty  he's  buying.  With  every 
fresh  sovereign  that  he  makes,  he  buys  another  link 
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in  the  chain  of  his  own  slavery.  Wealth  is  the  most 
overrated  thing  in  the  whole  of  this  world-ifs  the 
most  misunderstood.  Once  upon  a  time  Id  have 
snapped  my  fingers  in  the  face  of  that  butler  rather 
than  have  said  grace.  I  was  poor  then  ard  I  was 
free." 

Now  all  of  this  was  very 
true.    At  least  it  seemed  so 
to  me.    I  record  no  more  of 
what  he  said   because 
from  there  he  soared 
into  the  heights  of  his 
socialistic  theories  and, 
though  no   doubt   they  were 
interesting,  they  did  not  con- 
cern me. 

"It  all  comes,"  I  thought, 
"of  the   want  of  training  in   ^   ^       ^ 
youth."     Firmly  as   old   Mr.  ' -^^    ■ 

Fielding  believed  in  the  forms 
of  his  religion,  he  never  told  his  son  that  the 
birds  were  saying  their  grace  when  they  lifted 
their  heads.  He  had  never  thought  that  they  do 
anythmg  but  let  the  water  trickle  down  their 
throats." 

No-I  believe  in  fairy  tales,  and  you  will  not  find 
them  m  socialism.  There  must  be-a  Prince  and  there 
must  be  a  Beggar  or  you  would  never  have  a  storv 
to  read.  ' 
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rol'J""  '^^^^'^  ''  ^""^  '°"8  "■"*  '"  the  dining, 
room,    said  Diana  to  me  as  we  walked  home 
Did  you  iind  it  long  ?  "  said  I 

takm?  !1"  '  ^  '^^"'y'^''  «P«*^  quickly,  and  then, 
taking  my  arm,  she  hummed  a  little  tune  as  we 
walked  along. 
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HAVE  often  speculated  on  the  fondness 
shown   by   Robins   for  the  interiors  of 
churches.    Scarcely  oie  of  the  books  by 
the  various  authorities  I  have  consulted 
even  mer  ion  the  fact.    The  Rev.  C   A 
Johns  alluc-       to  it   and,  with  all  that  he 
says  in  a  brief  reference  to  the  subject,  I 
am  in  complete  agreement.    It  is  undoubt- 
edly for  the  sake  of  c    .pany  tha*  they 
frequ-nt  our  places  of  w  ..hip,  for  I  have 
seldom  heard  of  a  Robin  building  its  nest 
mside  a  church,  and  it  is  nearly  always  at 
the  hour  of  service  they  are  to  be  seen  there 

Last  evening,  the  one  that  has  attached  himself 
to  our  church,  flew  in  through  an  open  window  in 
the  chancel  and.  seating  himself  upon  a  pinnacle  of 
the  old  choir  screen,  sang  with  us  the  Nunc  DimiUis 
All  heads  I  know  were  raised  from  their  books  aU 
eyes  were  turned  upon  him  as  he  sat  there,  his  throat 
swelhng,  his  beak  wide  open  as  he  poured  out  his 
glonous  notes.    Everyone  must  have  heard  then, 
above  the  organ,  even  above  the  voices  in  the  choir 
so  shnll  and  sweet  they  were. 

"  Lord,  now  latest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in 
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peace,  according  to  Thy  word  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
Thy  salvation,  which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  the 
face  of  Jl  people." 

It  is  my  habit,  well  as  I  know  the  words  of  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  never  to  look  about  me,  lest 
my  attention  might  stray.  But  on  this  occasion,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  watching  this  little  creature, 
or  from  listening  to  every  note  that  he  uttered. 
And  as  I  listened,  I  suppose  I  must  have  stopped  in 
my  singing,  the  better  to  hear  him  perhaps ;  perhaps 
because  my  voice,  never  at  any  time  too  tuneful, 
was  disturbing  in  my  ears  to  the  beauty  of  his  song. 
Whatever  it  was,  I  became  silent  and  then  was 
slowly  made  aware  that  everyone  else  had  ceased 
from  singing  too.  So  intent  was  my  mind  upon  the 
Robin,  I  was  not  fully  conscious  of  it  until  the  last 
voice  had  stopped  and,  to  the  soft  notes  of  the  organ, 
that  httle  bird  was  singing  alone. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  or  so  and  then  the  chant 
was  finished.  As  though  suddenly  we  had  all  come 
to  our  senses,  we  joined  again  in  singing — Amen — 
and,  with  the  cessation  of  the  music,  the  Robin  flew 
up  into  the  rafters  and  was  hidden  from  sight. 

I  glanced  at  Diana,  who  sings  close  beside  me  in 
the  choir  and  may  be  it  was  only  the  light  of  the 
dropping  sun  casting  its  rays  through  the  West 
window  in  the  nave,  but  I  thought  her  eyes  were 
glittering  and  bright. 

When  service  was  over,  I  found  Diana  outside 
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waiting  for  me  and  talking  to  the  Tregennas.    They 
were  speaking  of  course  about  what  had  occurred 
It  was.  in  fact,  I  am  sure,  the  topic  of  conversation 
round  every  supper  table  that  evening.    Young 

f^      J'^'""^'  ^^°  ^^  '"""^  "P  to  '"^et  them  as 
they  filed  out  of  church  was  being  told  all  about  it 
We  broke  up  into  two  parties  as  we  started  away 
:rom  the  door.    Diana  joined  him  and  I  came  along 
behmd  them  with  the  two  ladies. 

They  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  known  anything  so 
strange  happen  at  a  service  in  church  before  and,  as 
1  thought  over  it,  I  was  compelled  to  admit  I  had 
not. 

"  You  must  have  been  rather  annoyed,"  said  Mrs 
Tregenna— "  when  everyone  stopped  singing  " 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

•'  Well-because  it  interfered  with  the  service  " 
I  can't  say  I  thought  it  did,"  said  I-"  I  stopped 
singmg  myself— but  then  I  don't  sing  well     Yet 
had  everyone  there  been  singing  beautifully,  I  don't 
thmk  I  should  have  regretted  their  silence  then  " 

Miss  Tregenna  looked  up  at  me. 

''  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  she. 

,"J^^C  ^  <=°"*"»"e'l-"  there  is  always  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  and  the  thing  itself."  I  often  preach 
my  httle  sermons  after  church.  It  is  not  truly  the 
place  for  them  I  know;  but  sometimes  when  two 
or  three  of  us  are  walking  back  together.  I  am  drawn 
into  talking  and  many  times  have  found  myself 
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giving  better  expression  to  things  than  ever  I  do  in 

the  pulpit.    It  is  again  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  while 

often  in  the  pulpit  it  is  only  the  thing  itself.    I  mean 

no  irreverence  to  the  church  by  that ;  but  a  sermon 

should  be  a  conversation — one-sided  I  admit — and 

in  the  pulpit  I  often  feel  too  far  away  to 

,'        converse.    As  we  walk  home  together,  it  is  a 

-  1  different  matter,  yet  it  is  frequently  just 

as  one-sided  then.    I  am  sure  I  talk 

too  much. 

"  Well,"  I  went  on—"  I  know  we 
were  all  singing  the  Nunc  Dimittis 
and  I  know  that  all  our  hearts 
'  were  in  what  we  sang.  But  there 
was  something  spontaneous  in  the 
voice  of  that  Robin,  which  none  of 
us  had  got  in  ours.  The  habit  of 
prayer,  the  habit  of  praise,  we  have 
become  so  used  to  them  that  often  I 
must  pull  myself  up  when  I  am  reading 
or  singing  to  realise  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  And  in  all  the  religious  worship 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  country  and  every- 
where where  the  form  of  worship  only  faintly  varies, 
how  much  of  habit  do  you  think  there  must  be  in 
the  hymns  that  are  sung  and  the  prayers  that  are 
prayed  ?  " 

I  looked  at  them  both,  at  Mrs.  Tregenna  on  my 
right— at  her  daughter  on  my  left.    They  said 
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nothing,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  brought  to  their 
minds  the  reaUsation  of  how  their  own  prayers  were 
often  said. 

"  There  was  nothing  of  habit,"  I  went  on  pres- 
ently—" there  was  nothing  of  habit  in  the  way  that 
Robin  sang.  He  has  sung  his  song  a  thousand  times, 
but  that  is  ever  the  way  with  birds.  A  new  day  and 
they  sing  their  song  afresh  as  though  it  were  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  And  that  is  worship— that 
is  thankfulness.  It  must  come  more  than  from  the 
ready  obedience  of  the  heart ;  it  must  come  from  the 
full  energy  of  the  spirit.  You  cannot  praise  God  by 
rote,  you  must  praise  Him  by  inspiration." 

This  brought  me  to  my  door  and  I  said  how  sorry 
I  was  to  inflict  another  sermon  upon  them,  and  all 
in  one  evening. 

Miss  Tregenna  shook  my  hand  and  said— 

"  I  liked  the  second  one  best." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  inspired,"  said  I  and  then, 
looking  about  for  Diana,  I  found  that  she  had  gone 
on  down  the  road  with  her  companion.  It  is  a  pity 
they  are  not  friends. 

This  morning  Diana  came  down  to  breakfast, 
when  for  some  moments  I  stood  looking  at  her  in 
amazement.  I  would  hardly  have  recognised  her. 
She  has  put  up  her  hair.    She  has  become  a  woman. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  I  involuntarily,  for  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  ever  did  she  remind  me  of 
Georgina. 
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She  stood  there  returning  my  look  while  many 
expressions  passed  across  her  eyes.  Her  cheeks 
grew  pink  and  then  grew  pale  again ;  her  eyes  kept 
shutting  and  opening.  She  smiled  and  then  the 
smile  would  die  away.  At  last  she  could  bear  my 
scrutiny  no  longer.  She  came  and  put  her  arms 
round  my  neck  and  hid  my  eyes  from  her. 

"  Does  it  look  horrid  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  and  at  the  back  of  her  neck, 
which  is  like  a  baby's,  I  kissed  her.  Her  head  was 
hidden  on  my  shoulder.  There  was  no  other  place 
to  kiss. 

I  had  news  this  afternoon  that  distressed  me. 
Allan  Tregenna  will  have  to  go  out  to  his  imcle's 
farm  in  California  in  three  months'  time.  I  have 
liked  that  boy  and  shall  miss  him  when  he  is  gone. 

I  asked  Diana  had  she  heard  of  it.  She  nodded 
her  head.  He  told  her  yesterday,  it  seemed,  as  they 
walked  back  from  church. 
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PAIR  of  Thrushes  that  mated  last  year  and 
built  their  nest  in  the  densest  comer  of 
the  quickset  hedge,  have  again  mated 
this  and  set  up  house  in  the  heart  of  a 
Portugal  laurel  on  the  lawn.  I  have  no 
right  to  state  this  as  a  fact  beyond  my 
own  convictions  for,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  same 
birds  do  pair  one  season  after  another.  In 
most  cases,  flocking  as  they  do  in  the  Winter, 
birds  change  their  mates  in  the  Spring.  But  these 
two  Thrushes  I  make  certain  in  my  mind  are  the 
same.    This  is  how  I  know. 

Whenever  after  a  shower  I  saw  the  female  oi  he 
lawn  last  Summer,  she  limped,  having  at  some  time 
or  another  hurt  her  leg.  I  readily  recognised  her 
again.  In  a  garden  where  the  same  birds  stay  year 
after  year,  I  suppose  anyone  will  accept  that  as  proof 
conclusive.  She  at  least  is  the  same  bird.  And  he 
—well,  I  am  not  quite  so  certain  about  him ;  but  last 
year  her  mate  when  the  sun  was  dropping  had  tl .; 
habit  of  sitting  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  scarlet  ir  ay 
tree  and  singing  for  half  an  hour  together.  Nr  m  he 
does  just  the  same  this  year  and  so  constantly  do 
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you  see  the  force  of  habits  in  birds  that  I  make  sure 
it  is  the  identical  couple  come  toge'  her  once  more  to 
share  the  anxiety  and  responsibilities  of  the  home. 

It  gives  me  no  little  pleasure,  I  must  confess,  to 
find  this  example  of  monogamy  in  birds.  I  should 
like  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  for  it  is  my  belief 
that  it  is  far  more  commonly  the  case  than  most 
people  suppose.  But  to  do  this,  I  must  in  some  way 
catch  and  mark  my  birds  and  I  can  imagine  little 
sympathy  from  Diana  in  the  process. 

We  have  both  been  engaged  during  the  last  few 
weeks  in  a  most  engrossing  study— the  songs  of  all 
the  different  birds  in  the  garden.  In  the  evenings 
we  sit  out  on  Ine  lawn  in  the  seat  under  the  mulberry 
tree,  listening  for  the  last  note  of  the  Blackcap  until 
the  sun  sets  and  the  first  notes  of  the  Nightingale 
begin. 

Every  stave  of  their  song  we  whistle  over  again. 
It  is  astonishing  how  well  girls  whistle  now-a-days. 
Diana  is  much  surer  of  her  notes  than  am  I.  Geor- 
gina  could  never  make  a  sound  between  her  lips  at 
all. 

When,  then,  we  have  repeated  it  two  or  three 
times  until  she  is  certain  of  it,  Diana  writes  down  the 
notes  in  a  note  book  ruled  with  lines  for  music  and 
later  renders  them  with  their  proper  harmonies  into 
a  series  of— I  cannot  describe  them  better  than— 
Preludes.  Chopin  I  believe  wrote  many  Preludes — 
a  couple  of  lines  of  music,  the  brief  records  of 
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thoughts  that  flashed  across  his  brain.  But  these 
to  my  mind  are  better  than  that.  They  are  Nature's 
Preludes  to  eternity.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
of  a  world  where  birds  will  never  sing.  Diana  plays 
them  to  me  in  the  evenings  when  all  th?  Hirds  are 
silent.  Our  piano  is  tinkly  perhaps,  but  it  has  a 
sweetness  when  the  soft  pedal  is  down  and  I  would 
not  have  one  of  your  Bluthners  or  Bechsteins  in 
place  of  it.  So  far,  in  our  repertoire,  we  have  the 
Blackcap  and  the  Nightingale— the  Thrush,  the 
Blackbird  and  the  Hay-bird.  In  time  we  shall 
collect  them  all. 

The  other  evening  as  we  sat  out  there,  trying  to 
follow  the  phrases  of  a  Robin's  song  as  he  si.t  singing 
in  the  lilac  tree,  Allan  Tregenna  came  atross  the 
orchard  and  looked  over  our  wicket  gate.  Diana 
was  whistling  a  stave  she  had  just  heard  and  did 
not  hear  him  approach,  so,  for  a  moment  or  two,  I 
saw  him  stand  there  listening  until  it  was  finished. 
"  Well  done,"  he  said  when  it  came  to  an 
end. 

She  turned  quickly  and  her  cheeks  grew  scarlet. 
Women  are  mysterious  creatures  to  me;  they  will 
acquire  a  masculine  trick  such  as  this,  but  when 
caught  at  it,  will  be  covered  with  confusion.  Be- 
sides, what  did  it  matter  if  he  heard  her  ?  Most 
girls  can  whistle  now-a-days  and  I  should  have 
thought  Diana  would  have  been  the  last  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  accomplishment. 
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"  Come  and  sit  down  here,"  said  I.  "  We're  only 
trying  to  catch  the  song  of  a  Robin.  We're  just 
stenographers,  amanuenses,  wnatever  you  like  to 
call  us.  We're  trying  to  take  it  down  in  shorthand. 
He's  the  composer." 

I  got  up  from  the  seat  under  the  mulberry  tree, 
and  gave  him  my  place. 

"  You  can  whistle  better  than  I  can,"  said 
I  — "  besides,  I  must  go  in  and  write  some 
letters." 

And  I  left  them  there,  never  thinking  until  it  was 
too  late  whether  I  were  wise  in  doing  so.  I  -^luld 
have  felt  sorry  indeed  had  there  beei.  a  repetition 
of  their  disagreements ;  for  there  is  a  hot  temper  I 
know  in  Diana  and  I  am  sure  she  has  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  Bullfinch  buried  under  the  apple  tree  in 
the  kitchen  garden. 

No  doubt  my  thoughts  were  over-concerned  about 
it,  for  I  found  it  ditficult  to  concentrate  my  attention 
upon  my  letters.  All  through  the  writing  of  them. 
I  heard  the  song  of  that  Robm  loud  above  my 
thoughts. 

"  We  shall  have  another  Prelude  added  to  our 
repertoire,"  said  I,  and  as  soon  as  my  las.^  letter  was 
sealed  and  stamptd,  I  went  out  into  the  garden  to 
see  how  Diana  had  progressed. 

She  had  done  nothing.    The  book  lay  open  on  her 
lap  and  never  a  note  was  written  there. 
"  Oh— why  ?  "  said  I. 
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"He  hisn't  been  singing  just  lately-has  he  ?  " 
said  young  AUan. 

"Singing!"  I  replied-"!  could  hardly  write 
my  letters  for  his  interruptions."  ^ 

Diana  closed  the  book  on  her  lap. 
"  Yes— I  think  I  heard  him,"  said  she 
••  You  do  understand  what  we're  doing  don't 

then  how  Duna  was  collecting  the  songs  of  aU  th^ 

ustsi'rir^"^^^"'"-'-^'*^'-- 

"  Am  I  to  hear  them  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  suggested  to  Diana  thav  she  should  go  and  play 
them  to  hrni  then.  The  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room  open  on  to  the  lawn.  I  could  hear  the  musfc 
from  where  I  was.  The  sun  had  just  gone  down  and 
-he  whole  garden  was  warm  wit)  the  light  of  the 
gjonous  clouds.  They  hur^t  like  a  bonfire  through 
the  trees  m  the  orchard.  ® 

"  Go  and  play  them  to  him  now,"  said  I—"  T'n  „* 
here  and  listen." 

Without  a  word  she  picked  up  her  book  and 
walked  across  to  the  drawing-room.  Without  a 
word,  he  followed  her. 

1  waited  a  little  while  in  the  sUence,  thinking  of 
these  two;  then,  as  the  first  gently  tinkhng  notes  of 
the  piano  crept  out  into  the  garden,  stealing  through 
the  bushes  and  across  the  scented  stocks  to  my  eare 
all  thoughts  of  them  vanished.    I  was  alone  with 
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Georgina.  So  she  used  to  play  to  me  in  the  days  of 
our  courting ;  so  she  often  played  to  me  through  the 
years  we  were  married. 

I  suppose  I  do  not  reaUy  care  for  music,  for  it  was 
not  the  harmonies  or  the  melodies  that  my  ears 
listened  to  with  such  intent.  It  was  just  the  im- 
pression and  the  memories  which  the  sounds  were 

bringing  me.  ,  u  a 

All  the  house  was  in  twilight.  In  no  room  had 
they  yet  lit  the  lamps.  But  in  the  drawing-room, 
through  the  open  window,  I  could  see  the  figure 
and  the  head  of  Diana,  her  profile  just  outlined  m 
the  darkness  of  the  room  by  the  light  of  the  two 
candles  that  were  burning  in  their  sconces  on  the 

piano. 

It  brought  me  back  the  whole  of  twenty  years. 
There  she  was  playing  Georgina  to  my  memories. 
I  must  have  been  lost  in  a  reverie,  thinking  almost 
that  she  was  Georgina  herself,  when  some  shadow 
moved  in  the  room.  I  saw  the  silhouette  of  a  head 
as  it  leant  forward  against  the  candle-hght;  I  saw 
the  dark  line  of  an  arm  stretched  across  to  turn  the 
pages  of  the  music.  It  was  young  Allan.  For  all 
those  wonderful  moments  of  my  reverie,  I  had  for- 
gotten him.  At  last  it  broke  out  upon  me  with  a 
sudden  rush-I  must  not  call  it  fear.  She  was 
playing  not  to  my  memories,  but  to  him ;  and  there 
was  I  with  all  the  years  behind  me,  watchmg  my 
own  story  being  told  to  me  again.    With  an  over- 
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whelming  conviction,  I  knew  in  that  moment  the 
story  was  the  same. 

What  man  I  thought  could  sit  there  and  listen 
to  my  Diana  playing,  without  knowing  the  same 
love  that  I  had  known  for  Georgina  ?  A  thousand 
little  proofs  came  readily  to  my  mind— the  empty 
page  of  the  note  book,  the  flush  upon  her  cheeks, 
the  verses  of  poetry,  the  expressions  which  passed 
across  her  face  that  morning  after  she  had  put  up 
her  hair. 

Yes— I  know  now  Diana  is  in  love.  And  he  of 
course,  must  be.  I  dared  not  let  my  mind  run  into 
speculations  then  upon  what  all  of  it  would  mean 
I  have  wished  often  that  they  should  be  friends- 
how  could  I  be  sorry  to  find  that  they  are  lovers  now! 
Yet  a  feelmg  of  loneliness  came  over  me  and  try 
how  I  might,  I  could  not  drive  it  away.  At  last  I 
knew  I  could  not  stay  and  watci,  them  any  longer 
I  left  my  seat  in  the  garden  and,  creeping  past  the 
wmdow  of  the  drawing-room,  I  entered  the  house 
by  another  way  and  went  up  to  Georgina's  room. 

Pullmg  the  blinds  and  opening  the  wuxdow  I 
could  still  hear  the  sounds  of  the  piano.  I  felt  more 
comfortable  there.  For  some  httle  while  they  con- 
tmued.  Diana  would  play  a  Prelude,  then  play  it 
agam  and  then  again.  But  at  last  the  music  stopped 
The  whole  evening  was  steeped  in  silence. 

What  were  they  doing  then  ?     I  felt  his  lips  on 
the  smooth,  cool  skin  of  Diana's  cheeks. 
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"  I  know  I  kissed  Georgina,"  thought  I. 

At  ten  o'clock  when  Diana  went  to  bed,  I  kissed 
her  first  on  the  left  cheek,  which  is  my  custom.  She 
was  just  about  to  turn  away  when  I  caught  her  head 
in  my  hands  and  kissed  her  on  the  other  cheek  as 
well. 

How  was  I  to  know  which  cheek  it  was  ? 
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(7^  f  HE  last  entry  I  made  in  this  note  book 
began    with    reference    to   a   pair    of 
Thrushes  that  had  mated  again  this 
year,  and  now   there   comes    to    my 
notice  an  incident  in  the  parish,  bear- 
ing some  similarity  it  seems  to  me  to 
the  case  of  the  birds  I  have  quoted. 
Diana  brought  me  wora  of  it.     All 
the  things  that  happen  in  the  village 
come  quickly  to  her  ears.     She  spoke 
of  it  this  morning  at  breakfast. 
"  Do  you  remember  Eliza  Selby  ?  " 
she  asked  me. 

I  thought  awhile;  I  cun  remember  well  enough 
the  names  of  birds,  but  the  names  of  people  often 
escape  me.     "  Who  was  she  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Don't  worry,"  she  replied.  "  You  never  knew 
her.  Years  and  years  before  you  came  here,  she 
married  a  man  named  Fuel  and  went  to  Uve  at  Long 
•.  Ilingham.     But  you  know  Fastnedge,  don't  you  ?  " 

I  nodded  my  head.     I  was  glad  I  did  know  him. 

"  The  poor  old  fellow,"  said  I—"  who  lives  down 
in  that  cottage  near  the  Mill." 

"  Do  you  know  how  old  he  is  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  He  was  seventy  when  his  wife  died,"  said  I— 
"  that  was  five  years  ago — wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes — he's  seventy-five — and  do  you  know  what's 
happened  ?  " 

All  that  she  said,  suggested  to  me  that  the  poor 
old  man  had  died  suddenly,  yet  that  was  not  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  I  asked—"  Am  I 
wanted  there  now  ?  "  I  was  beginning  to  fold  my 
serviette.  I  felt  sure  there  was  something  for  me 
to  do. 

"  There's  no  hurry,"  said  Diana,  smiling—"  there's 
more  to  tell  yet.  It  appears  that  nearly  fifty— weU, 
I  suppose  forty-five  years  ago,  he  and  Eliza  Selby 
were  engaged  to  be  married.  Then  they  fell  out  over 
something  or  other  and  she  married  Fuel,  and  went 
to  Long  Allingham.  I  forget  who  Fastnedge 
married,  but  he  stayed  on  here." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  I.  She  was  taking  so  long  over 
the  telling  of  it  that  by  now  my  curiosity  was  well 
aroused. 

"  Well— now  his  wife  and  her  husband  are  dead, 
and  it  seems  they've  been  fond  of  each  other  all  the 
time,  because  she's  come  over  from  Long  Allingham 
and  she's  Uving  with  him  in  his  little  cottage." 
"  But  she  must  be  nearly  seventy,"  said  I. 
"  I  know;  that's  the  funny  part  of  it." 
"  Where  were  they  married  ?  "  I  enquired. 
"  They're  not  married,"  said  Diana,  and  I  knew 
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she  was  closely  wat  hing  my  face.  I  rolled  up  my 
serviette  f  id  fitted  it  through  the  silver  ring  which 
was  one  A  our  wedding  presents  when  Georgina 
and  I  were  married.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say 
For  the  moment  it  bewildered  me,  yet  I  cannot 
admit  that  I  felt  anything  more  than  that.  I  do 
not  know  what  I  felt. 

"  I  shall  go  down  and  see  them  now,"  said  I  and 
straightway  I  went. 

The  cottage  in  which  Fastnedge  has  Uved  for  these 
last  thirty  years  is  just  beside  Horlock's  Mill.    The 
sound  of  the  water  turning  the  old  wooden  wheel 
continues  there  like  a  song,  never  variant  yet  never 
monotonous,  night  and  day.    The  stream  supplying 
It,  sets  off  through  an  avenue  of  willow  trees  out  into 
the  broad  country,  beside  meadows  that  grow  such 
a  variety  of  wild  flowers  as  I  have  ever  seen.    There 
on  the  banks  of  it  the  Sedge-Warbler  and  the  Reed- 
Warbler,  the  Buntings  and  Moor-hens  buUd  their 
nests  and  bring  up  their  young  in  perfect  peace  and 
absolute  seclusion.    Wild  mint  and  forget-me-nots 
grow  thick  together  there.    At  places  it  tunnels  its 
way  beneath  the  trees  and  the  water  rats  swim 
fearlessly  in  the  shadows. 

There  is  an  old  green  punt  on  the  open  stretch  of 
water  near  the  wheel.     It  belongs  to  Horlock  the 
miller.    He  kindly  gives  me  the  free  use  of  it,  but 
I  have  not  been  in  it  for  more  than  a  -welvemonth 
Yet  many  wer2  the  days  M'hen  Georgina  and  I  drove 
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it  up  those  murmuring  waters,  under  the  willows  and 
the  oak  trees,  for  ever  turning  the  countless  bends 
and  corners  when  the  meadows  and  the  country 
opened  wide  between  a  break  of  the  trees  and  then 
was  lost  again. 
Until  he  was  well-nigh  seventy,  Fastnedge  worked 
in   the    Mill  and   then,   as 
a   kind  of  pension,  young 
Horlock,  who  had  taken  on 
the  work  after   his  father, 
allowed  him  to  stay  on  at  a 
reduced  rent    which   Fast- 
nedge pays  out  of  the  odd 
jobs    he    does    about    the 
place.    Rheumatism  has  set 
his   bones — for  I   fancy  it 
must  je  a  damp  spot  to  live 
in.   He  walks  with  the  aid  of 
stick  and  is  a  shsdow  of 
man  he  was.    ^.  have 
a  great  affection  for  hin.    Often 
Georgina  and  I  had  tea  in  that 
little  cottage  as  we  returned  from  our  expeditions 
up  the  stream.     I  had  no  misgiving  therefore  on 
my  way  down  to  see  him.    I  knew  that  he  would 
listen  quietly  and  reasonably  to  all  I  had  to  say. 
He  was  standing  at  his  cottage  door,  for  the  day 
was  fine  and  the  sun  was  hot,  as  I  ca:ae  up. 
"  Good-morning,  Fastnedge,"  I  said  cheerfully. 
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"  Good-morning,  sur,"  he  replied-but  he  made  no 

Hes  not  quite  proud  of  himself,"  thought    I- 
thafs  half  the  battle  fought  already.'       ^ 
But  I  was  wrong  when   I  imagined   that    for 
though,  when  I  said  I  wanted  a  tafk  with  him   he 
ugges  ed  we  should  sit  together  on  the  weir  bv  th 

ham L?  T'-  ''  "^^  ""*  ''^'y  '^^'  he'wL 
et:;^tra:teTair"-    ^^•'^^---P-^own 

I  mformed  him  I  was  not  going  to  beat  about  the 
bush^    I  told  him  then  what  I  had  heard 

That's    true    enough,"    said    he-"  IVe    been 
expectmg    'ee   round   this  way  for  the   last  tw^ 

in  thr"v"'"''f '"  '  '^^P"^'^-"y°"  can't  persist 
n  this.    You  can't  go  on  Uving  here  with  Mrs  Fuel 
just  as  if  you  were  married." 
"  Why  not,  sur  ?  "  he  asked. 

sJTf  ~.f '"'^•"'"''^  ^~"  ''^""^^  ■'  ^^oM  be  a 
scandal  in  the  village." 

'_'  Do  'ee  know  how  old  I  be  ?  "  he  asked 

thereabout:"'   '""'""'"  ^^^^">'  ^^^^"'>'-fi-  - 
"  Do  'ee  know  how  old  she  be  ?  " 
"  I've  heard  she's  about  seventy  " 
■•  Well  ?  "  said  he-and  he  planted  out  his  stick 
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firmly  on  the  ground  at  arm's  length  and  he  looked 
me  honestly  in  the  face. 

"  Yes— I  know  all  that,"  said  I—"  but  you  must 
remember  Fastnedge,  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament 
without  which  no  two  people  can  be  joined  together. 
To  ignore  it,  to  avoid  it,  is  to  live  in  sin." 

"  Would  'ee  mind  tellin'  me,  sur,"  he  replied, 
"  what  sin  there  be  left  in  the  world  for  an  old  man 
of  seventy-five  and  an  old  woman  of  seventy  to  do  ? 
They  do  say  as  how  one  goes  back  to  second  childhood 
when  'ee  be  my  age.  And  indeedie  with  my  rheu- 
matiz  I  might  be  a  babe  in  arms.  What  sin  is 
there  in  two  old  fojks  like  us  comin'  together  for 
company  so  as  we  mayn't  die  lonesome  like  ?  " 

The  picture  of  these  two  which  those  simple  words 
brought  to  my  mind  was  such,  that  for  the  moment  I 
could  not  answer  him  in  justice  to  myself.  Children 
indeed  they  were  and,  as  when  they  are  little,  we 
have  no  thought  to  see  our  children  sleeping  side  by 
side  for  company  through  the  night,  so  why  should 
there  be  any  shame  to  these  tv  o  nld  people  ?  When 
he  spoke  of  dying  lonesome,  I  could  imagine  them 
side  by  side  in  the  bed  which  Fastnedge  has  slept 
in  for  so  long  alone — in  which  I  have  seen  him  so 
many  times  bearing  the  pains  of  all  he  suffers  without 
comfort  or  complaint — and  I  could  not  but  feel  that 
there  was  no  sin  in  such  a  simple  union. 

"  Do  you  object  to  being  married  then,  Fast- 
nedge ?  "  I  asked  at  length. 
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"  No.  sur,"  said  he—"  'tisn't  as  if  I  object.  I 
reads  my  Bible  just  the  same  as  ever  I  did,  and  I 
reads  how  St.  Paul  said  it's  better  not  to  be  married 
same  as  he  was,  but  that  if  a  man  can't  abide  it  so  to 
speak  then  he  might  as  well  be  married  rather'n 
be  burnt.  But  what's  that  got  to  do  wi'  me,  sur, 
now  ?  There's  no  call  for  to  bum  me— my  old  bones 
wouldn't  make  much  of  a  bonfire  for  no-one.  No, 
sur,  I  don't  object,  but  it  seems  to  me,  what's  the 
good.  T'  agin  with,  look  you,  I  can't  afford  it,  and 
then  it  ain't  goin'  to  make  no  better  o'  us,  'cos  there 
ain't  no  bad  in  us.  We're  a  pair  of  old  chUdren,  sur, 
that's  what  it  comes  to,  and  wouldn't  you  pop  your 
bairns  in  a  bed  and  not  think  one  way  or  t'other 
about  it  ?  " 

He  stopped  a  moment  and  looked  at  me  squarely 
again.  Then  he  pulled  off  the  seeded  head  of  a 
dandelion  and,  putting  it  up  to  his  lips,  he  blew  it 
into  the  wind.  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a 
child  indeed  he  was. 

"  You  see,  sur,"  he  went  on-"  If  we  two  were  to 
go  up  to  the  cnurch  together  we  should  have  the 
whole  village  on  our  heels  laughing  at  us— and 
though,  mind  you,  I'd  laugh  \A'  'em,  'cos  I'd  know 
what  a  fool  I'd  look,  yet  I'm  sure  she'd  feel  it  a  bit. 
She'd  set  her  cap  straight  i.-.w,  look  you,  if  you  was 
to  step  inside— 'cos  as  I  sees  it  a  woman  dies  a 
woman.  There's  no  making  no  child  out  of  her." 
There  was  so  much  truth  in  all  he  said  and  yet. 
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convention  I  suppose  it  was,  made  uie  feel  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  press  my  point. 

"  So  far  as  the  matier  of  money  goes,  Fastnedge," 
said  I,  "  let  me  make  you  a  wedding  present." 

"  What's  that,  sur  ?  " 

"  Let  me  marry  you  for  nothing." 

He  sat  there  in  silence  for  a  long  while,  then  with 
difficulty  he  helped  himself  to  his  feet. 

"  I'll  go  and  ask  her,"  said  he  and  I  went  away  not 
altogether  happy  in  my  mind.  It  seemed  to  me  he 
had  a  broader  view  of  life  than  have  I. 
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'  OY  must  be  in  the  heart  of  praise. 

I  would  preach  happiness  before  I 

thought  of  cleanhness  in  despite  of 

any  proverb  in  the  world. 

A  Robin  was  killed  yesterday  in  the 

garden   by   the    cat   they   feed    in    the 

kitchen.     The  bird   was  sitting  on  her 

nest  and  the  mother  instinct  I  suppose 

It  was,  bid  her  stay  there  in  defence  of 

her  young.     So  the  cat  caught  her.     We 

found  the  nest  scattered  across  the  grass 
the  young  fledglings  dead  in  the  midst  of  it  and 
only  a  few  grey  feathers  were  all  that  remained  of 
the  mother. 

I  have  kept  the  news  of  it  successfully  from  Diana 
and  now  I  see  the  male  bird  moping  out  his  heart  on 
the  hedge  near  by  where  the  nest  was  built— for  he 
helped,  too,  in  the  building  of  it.  He  is  sitting  there 
with  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  silent  and  songless 
It  IS  almost  heart-rending  to  watch  him.  Death  is 
never  so  cruel  as  life  can  sometimes  be. 

He  will  get  over  it,  I  know.  If  he  lives  until  next 
Spring,  perhaps  even  before  this  Summer  is  out  he 
will  choose  another  mate  and  sing  his  songs  again. 
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But  now  all  joy  has  left  him.    He  cannot  praise  the 
day.    What  folly  it  is  to  say  birds  do  not  suffer  ! 

When  I  thought  of  this,  I  chose  the  sixty- third 

Psalm  to  read  before  prayers  this  morning.    I  had 

given  it  out  and  was  waiting  for  them  to  find  their 

places  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  Rachel,  the 

cook,  was  not  there. 

I  asked  Alice,  the  housemaid, 
where  she  was.  She  told  me 
that  Rachel  was  cleaning  out 
my  study. 

"  Tell  her  that  we  are  ready 
for  prayers,"  said  I. 

Alice  looked  uncomfortable 
and  she  glanced  at  Diana. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  I  told  her  it  was  prayers, 
said  Alice — "  And  she  said  she 
was  not  coming  in." 
"  Why  not  ?  " 
"  Said  she'd  got  her  work  to  do,  sir." 
"  Go  out,"  said  I — "  at  once  and  tell  her  we're 
waiting." 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed,  Diana  looked  up 
at  me. 
"  She  won't  come.  Daddy,"  she  remarked. 
"  But  she  must,"  I  repUed — "  I  won't  have  any 
servant  in  my  house  sta5fing  away  from  prayers." 
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And  then  I  am  afraid  that  pride  must  in  some  way 
have  blinded  my  proper  sense  of  vision.  I  felt 
more  annoyed  at  being  disobeyed,  than  grieved 
at  Rachel's  behaviour.  As  Diana  put  it  to  me 
afterwards,  I  lost  my  sense  of  humour. 

I  have  never  heard  so  much  importance  given 
to  this  sense  of  humour  as  lately,  since  Diana  came 
back  from  school,  but  am  now  beginning  to  believe 
that  there  is  something  in  it.  It  even  seems  to  me 
sometimes  that  God  Himself  must  appreciate  it 
and  indeed  must  feel  the  want  of  it  in  many. 

Perhaps  I  did  lose  my  sense  of  humour  then,  for 
when  Alice  leturned  and  said  that  Rachel  still 
refused  to  come  and  was  persisting  in  cleaning  out 
my  study,  I  felt  my  cheeks  get  hot  and  I  declared 
that  Rachel  would  have  to  find  another  situation. 

"  Well— read  prayers  now.  Daddy,"  said  Diana 
quietly—"  We  can  talk  about  that  after  breakfast." 

With  my  cheeks  still  burning  then  I  changed  the 
reading  I  had  chosen. 

^^  "  I  will  not  read  the  sixty-third  Psalm,"  said  I— 
"you  can  turn  instead  to  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  of  Peter— beginning  at  the  eleventh 
verse." 

When  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  of  their  Bibles  was 
silent,  I  began  and  as  I  came  to  the  eighteenth 
verse—"  Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all 
fear;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle  but  also  to  the 
froward"-l  looked  up  to  make  sure  that  Alice 
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was  listening  or  following  the  words  and  then  I 
caught  sight  of  Diana's  face.  Her  head  was  bent 
rather  lower  than  usual  over  her  book.  I  could  not 
see  her  eyes,  but  I  knew  from  the  expression  of  her 
lips  that  they  were  twinkUng.  I  don't  know  why 
exactly,  but  I  wished  then  that  I  had  continued 
with  the  sixty-third  Psalm. 

After  prayers  were  over,  we  began  breakfast 
in  silence,  which  Diana  was  the  first  to  break  as  she 
passed  me  my  tea. 

"  You're  not  going  to  send  Rachel  away.  Daddy," 
she  said  quietly. 

"  I  certainly  shall,"  said  I. 

Somehow  or  other  I  felt  that  my  case  was  a  poor 
one.  I  knew  that  somewhere  I  was  in  the  wrong, 
but  pride  would  give  me  no  Ucense  to  admit  it. 

"  No  you  won't,"  she  repeated — "  You  don't 
understand  yet." 

"  What  is  there  to  understand  ?  "  I  demanded — 
"  Rachel  refuses  to  come  in  to  prayers — and  it  is 
a  condition  I  enforce  amongst  my  servants  in  this 
household,  as  indeed  should  be  enforced  in  every 
household,  that  they  should  attend  prayers." 

Never  a  smile  passed  across  Diana's  face,  yet 
it  annoyed  me  the  more  because  I  knew  she  wanted 
to. 

"  You'd  better  hear  what's  happened  first,"  said 
she  gently.  How  hke  Georgina  she  was  then  1  It 
recalled  the  many  times  to  my  »r;lnd  when  the  gentle 
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answers  of  Georgina  had  turned  away  my  wrath. 
But  I  was  not  ready  for  it  to  be  turned  away  just 
then.    I    suppose    I    thought    it    maintained    my 
dignity  for  me.    What  poor  creatures  we  are  ! 
"  What  has  happened  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Well,"  she  replied—"  for  the  last  few  months 
Rachel  has  had  a  young  man.    She's  been  walking 
out  with  him  and  I  believe  had  every  intention  of 
marrying  him.    Now  he's  transferred  his  affections 
to  Alice.    They  fell  out  over  it  rather  badly  at  first— 
I'm  not  surprised— but  I  think  she  and  Alice  are 
friends  again  now.     Rachel  realises  that  it  can't  be 
helped,  but  that  doesn't  make  her  any  the  less 
miserable.    And    last    evening   he   gave    Ahce    a 
ring.    I  don't  wonder  she  wants  to  work." 

I  looked  out  of  the  window.    There  was  the  Robin 
iitill  sitting  songless  where  his  nest  had  been.    With 
my  mind  accusing  me  of  all  my  folly,  I  came  across 
to  Diana  and  laid  my  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
"  Your  father's  a  fool,  my  dear,"  said  I. 
"  My  father's  a  dear,  my  dear,"  said  she. 
Oh  yes— joy  must  be  in  the  heart  of  praise.    I 
would  preach  happiness  before  I  thought  of  cleanU- 
ness.    I  would  much  sooner  that  my  study  were 
untidy  and  undu-^ed.    Happiness  is  better  than  that. 
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'HE  Swallow  that   builds   every  year 
in  our  potting  shed  has  just  brought 
forth  her    brood   the   beginning    of 
this  week.     Diana  called  me  round 
to  see  the  four  bald  heads  peering 
over  the  edge  of  the  nest.    She  gets 
used  to  our  visits  after  a  while  and 
flies   in    to    feed    her   young,    well 
knowing  I  suppose  by  this  that  we 
are   friends.    She  comes  in  by  the 
door  or  the  window  whenever  they  are 
open;  when  they  are  closed,  she  enters 
through  any  one  of  the  four  small  square 
holes  over  the  door  which  I  expect  were  cut  in 
the  boarding  to  afford  ventilation. 

Sometimes  I  find  myself  stopping  in  my  work  as 
I  sit  in  my  study  to  watch  the  marveUous  speed  and 
accuracy  with  which  she  effects  her  entrances  and 
exits  through  those  tiny  apertures.  Until  the  very 
moment  it  seems  when  she  reaches  her  narrow  door- 
way, her  wings  are  beating  fast  and  not  one  whit  in 
her  pace  is  slackened.  Then  her  wings  faU  together 
and  through  she  goes— a  twinkle  of  light  on  her 
breast  as  she  half  turns  to  get  through  and  she  is 
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gone.    Barely  one  instant  and  she  is  out  again; 
in  that  moment  her  children  have  been  fed. 

If  I  were  satisfied  with  watching  one  of  these 
visits,  it  might  not  be  a  waste  of  time ;  but  involun- 
tarily I  find  myself  waiting  the  two  minutes- 
it  is  not  more— until  she  returns  once  more.  In 
those  two  minutes  she  has  been  many  times  round 
the  meadow  and  up  and  down  the  stream,  never 
resting,  never  still;  doubtless  mindful  all  the  time 
of  those  four  craning  heads  with  mouths  always 
open  to  be  filled. 

It  is  a  busy,  an  untiring  life.  From  early  morning 
until  the  sun  has  dropped  before  the  pale  grey 
twilight,  she  ceaselessly  pursues  these  brilliant 
flights,  now  high  up  in  the  heavens,  now  skimming 
tre  water  down  the  stream.  I  have  wished  often 
I  were  as  diligent  as  she.  And  then,  not  content 
with  the  cares  and  troubles  of  raising  one  brood, 
she  is  ready  to  undertake  another  as  soon  as  the 
first  family  can  fly. 

Sometimes  this  is  as  late  as  August  or  even  the 
beginning  of  September  and  then  I  have  known  the 
young  to  be  left  behind,  so  deep,  so  strong  is  that 
instinct  of  migration. 

I  have  often  thought  about  this,  wondering  why 
a  bird  that  shows  such  devotion  to  its  young  through- 
out the  whole  summer,  should  lose  aU  that  devotion 
to  such  a  caU  as  this,  leaving  its  children  which  it  has 
striven  so  patiently  and  so  affectionately  to  rear, 
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that  it  may  start  upon  its  hazardous  journey  to  the 

south.    Hundreds  of  swallows  die  every  year  in 

that  process  of  migration.    On  the  south  coast  of 

France  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  numbers 

of  them  every  year  are  found  washed  up  by  the      , 

sea.    Yet  once  the  north-east  wind  has  sung  its 

song  around  the  house  tliere  is  no  interest 

can  hold  them.   The  word  is  sent  forth. 

They  collect  in  their  numbers  upon  the 

telegraph  wires,  looking  like  crotchets 

on  a  stave  and  then,  after  some 

chattering  and  commotion,  they 

are  gone.    When  once  that 

has  happened,  instinctively  I 

find  my  mind  turning  from 

the    old    year,   inevitably 

looking    already    towards 

the  new. 

We  had  often  watched    ,.  ^    r^jr\     / 
this  Swallow,  Diana  and  I,  ^^  r^f  \  V  '/ 
for  by  reason  of  its  yearly    V^     i"^]/-!^. 
visits  to  the  potting  shed,  "^'1^'  ' 

it  has  become  a  looked-for 
friend. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  April  this  year,  that  she 
burst  into  my  study  and  exclaimed— 

"  Who  do  you  think  has  come  ?  " 

"  Come  where  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Here  I  " 


^/^ 


? 
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"  To  call  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  No — to  stay." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  I  in  some  nervousness- 

I  hope  the  spare  room  is  ready." 

"  Oh— yes— it's  ready,"  she  replied  laughing 

"  Well-who  is  it  ?  •  1  asked-"  Surely  it's  not 
your  aunt  Edith  ?  " 

She  turned  my  head  towards  the  window  and  bid 
me  look  out  and  then  I  guessed  and  knew  the  days 
of  waitmg  were  all  over.  I  am  afraid  I  count  mv 
year  by  the  birds.  That  is  why  I  am  so  fond  of  the 
^bm.  He  keeps  in  song  when  all  the  rest  are  silent 
The  wmter  would  be  voiceless  but  for  him. 

We  stayed  for  ten  minutes  this  morning  watching 
this  Swallow  come  in  and  out  to  feed  her  young 
I  remarked  upon  her  untiring  industry  and  then 
It  occurred  to  me  again  how  strong  the  instinct 
of  migration  must  be,  from  which  my  mind  turned 
I  cannot  say  how  or  why  to  a  thought  of  Diana's 
poetry. 

"  Have  you  written  any  more  verses,  my  dear  ?  " 
I  asked  her-"  since  those  ones-' Between  the  May 
and  the  Rose  ?  '  " 

She  continued  looking  up  at  the  nest. 

"  That  little  beggar'll  fall  out  if  he's  not  careful  " 
said  she. 

"  Have  you  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

I  knew  then  that  she  had,  but  was  too  reticent 
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to  tell  me.  I  did  not  prt^s  the  matter  further, 
because  that  was  not  the  point  which  I  was  at. 
I  wanted  to  suggest  to  her  that  she  should  wiite 
something  on  the  migration  of  the  Swallow.  If  I 
could  write  verse,  this  would  be  just  such  a  theme 
as  I  should  certainly  choose  myself.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  could  write  two  lines  of  poetry,  so  I  proposed 
it  to  her  then. 

She  looked  at  me  very  intently  for  a  minute  and 
then,  as  though  the  inspiration  had  suddenly  come 
to  her  she  said—"  I'll  go  and  do  it  now.  Daddy— I'll 
write  it  specially  for  you—"  and  she  went  off  into 
the  house  singing  witl.  that  strong,  young  voice  of 
hers,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  body  swinging  to 
every  step.  She  is  another  songster  whom  the  winter 
cannot  silence.  I  wonder,  sometimes  in  fear,  if 
she  may  not  prove  migratory  too. 

This  afternoon  at  tea,  she  brought  her  verses 
to  me.  I  transcribe  them  into  this  note  book  with 
more  right  than  I  did  the  last.  These  are  my  very 
own — 


"  You  can  hear  the  South  Winds  calling, 

And  the  Swallow  hears  them  too 

'Cross  the  hills  and  down  the  heather 
There  they  ride  and  who  cares  whether 
North  and  East  Winds  ride  together. 
For  the  South  Wind's  calling  you. 

You  can  hear  the  South  Winds  whisp'ring. 
And  the  Swallow  hears  them  too — 
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All  the  heather  bells  are  dinging 
To  the  magic  of  their  ringing 
And  your  heart  is  up  and  singing. 
For  the  South  Wind's  calling  you. 

You  can  hear  the  South  Winds  saying, 
And  the  Swallow  hears  them  too— 
That  the  world  is  full  of  wonder 
.    All  the  burning  blue  skies  under; 
Yet  you  break  your  lives  asunder. 
Though  the  South  Wind's  calling  you." 

Am  I  really  to  believe  that  this  was  specially 
written  for  me  ? 


JULY  29 


-^f^'R'E  process   of  education  and 
enlightenment    is    going    on 
apace.    This  morning  our  Swallow 
took  her  brood  out  on  to  the  branch 
of  a  willow  tree  and  there  fed  them  in 
the  sunshine.    They  sat  close  together 
in  a  row,  like  children  on  a  form  in  school, 
none  too  certain  of  their  foothold.     It  was 
a  lesson  in  balancing  which  it  seems  they 
all  learnt  without  mishap.    How  she  got 
them  there  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
I  only  wish  I  had  been  present  to  watch  the 
proceedings,  for  they  cannot  fly  ;   at  least, 
none   of   them   have  attempted  to   do   so 
all  this  morning. 

In  the  intervals  of  feeding  them,  she  still  flies 
in  and  out  of  the  potting  shed.  I  suppose  she  is 
putting  her  house  in  order  for  the  new  brood  that 
is  to  come.  There  cannot  be  so  much  to  do,  for 
they  are  cleanly  creatures  and  all  the  time  that  the 
young  are  fledging,  clean  out  the  nest  every  day  until, 
as  Alice  the  housemaid  would  say — it  is  as  bright  as 
a  new  pin.  After  a  time,  before  even  they  can  fly, 
the  young  birds  are  able  to  look  after  themselves. 
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I  have  no  doubt  it  is  she  who  teaches  them  how  best 

they  may  perform  their  duties  of  the  day.    She  is  a 

careful  housewife. 

Apparently  some  part  of  the  nest  needs  mending 

for  Vsee  her  now  gathering  mud  at  the 

edge  of  our  little  pond.    She  has  mixed  it 

well    and    taken    it    into   the 

potting  shed. 

Now  she  comes  out  once 
more  and  flies  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  water  dip- 
ping again  and  again,  breaking 
the  surface  as  she  goes.  She  is 
taking  her  bath,  wasliing  away 
the  remains  of  the  mud  from 
her  throat  with  w'lich  she  does 
all  the  work  of  plastering. 
What  a  cleanly  creature  she 
;     is! 

In  a  day  or  two  I  suppose 
will  begin  the  lessons  in  flying 
and  that  is  a  perilous  business, 
for  the  wings  of  the  young 
Swallow  are  almost  dispropor- 
If  once  they  fall  to  the  ground, 
Uke  the  full-grown  Swift,  they  cannot  rise  again. 

I  have  told  Diana  and  we  are  both  determined  to 
keep  a  good  watch  against  such  accidents  when  once 
the  lessons  begin.    I  hinted  to  her  that  the  kitchen 
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cat  was  fond  of  catching  birds,  but  told  her  nothing 
of  the  Robin. 

"  I  suppose  they  must  learn  to  fly,"  said  she — 
"  they  must  migrate.  Wliy  can't  they  stay  on  in 
England  ?  We  could  heat  the  potting  shed.  They 
wouldn't  find  it  cold  then." 

I  laughed  at  her  simplicity  and  then  answered 
her  with  her  very  own  words. 

"  You  can  hear  the  South  Winds  calling,"  said 
I — "  And  the  Swallow  hears  them  too.' 

She  took  my  arm  tightly  in  hers. 

"  I  don't  hear  them.  Daddy,"  she  replied  very 
firmly — so  firmly  that  I  looked  at  her  and  wondered 
what  she  meant. 


AUGUST  3 


STAND  accused  of  my  owr.  narrow- 
mindedness.  A  thing  has  happened 
for  which  I  think  I  would  have 
thrown  all  convention  upon  one  side 
to  have  avoided.  The  laws  of  Fate 
are  greater  than  the  laws  of  man. 
That  is  all  I  can  find  to  say  when  I 
look  back  upon  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

I  would  not  preach  such  senti- 
ments as  these  in  any  pulpit.    It  is  so  easy 
there  to  be  misunderstood.    But  here  in  my 
note  book  and  to  myself,  I  say  again — the  laws 
of  Fate  are  greater  than  the  laws  of  man. 

Fastnedge,  who  lives  down  at  the  Mill,  more  I  am 
sure  to  gratify  me  than  from  any  wish  of  it  himself, 
consented  to  be  married.  For  three  Sundays,  I  read 
the  banns  and  the  first  time,  thinking  I  saw  a  smile 
on  Suskind's  face,  I  looked  at  him  sternly  as  I  con- 
cluded my  reading.  The  next  Sunday  at  evening 
service,  seeing  that  neither  Fastnedge  nor  Mrs. 
Fuel  were  there,  I  spoke  in  my  service  of  the  honour 
due  to  those  who  observed  the  rites  of  the  Church. 
"  It  is  becoming  the  habit  of  many,"  said  I — 
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to  take  a  pride  in  thinking  for  themselves— but 
there  is  a  discipline  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  We 
cannot  all  take  the  wheel;  we  cannot  aU  steer  the 
ship.  There  must  be  one  to  command  while  there 
are  many  to  obey  and  obedience  can  be  as  great 
a  virtue  as  authority." 

When  I  read  the  banns  for  the  last  time,  Suskind's 
face  was  as  solemn  as  a  judge. 

Now  they  are  married  and  retribution  has  fallen 
upon  me.  All  that  I  said  to  Fastnedge,  aU  that  I 
said  m  my  sermon  comes  back  to  make  me  feel 
ashamed.  What  sin  indeed  could  there  have  been 
for  them  ?  I  ask  myself.  Why  did  I  not  leave  them 
like  children  as  they  were  ? 

On  the  day  that  they  were  married.  Spencer 
the  man  who  looks  after  the  Church,  did  not  tL.nk 
It  necessary  to  light  the  fire,  heating  the  water  in 
the  pipes  that  run  down  the  chancel.    I  did  not  even 
think  to  tell  him  to  do  it  myself.    Certainly  it  was 
a  colder  day  than  we  had  expected.    An  East  wind 
got  up  m  the  night  and  was  still  blowing  in  gusts 
rattling  the  windows  of  the  Vicarage  all  that  noming' 
At  eleven  o'clock  I  had  to  drive  over  to  Morton 
to  see  a  builder  about  some  parochial  matter     I 
th.  ,ght  as  I  came  back  how  cold  it  was  and,  looking 
at  my  watch,  when  I  was  still  some  three  miles  from 
Bramhngham,  I  found  that  it  wanted  half  an  hour 
to  the  moment  when  I  was  due  at  the  church  for 
the  wedding.     Making  all  the  speed  I  could,  I  was 
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stiU  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  and  found  the  two  old 
people  there  waiting  for  me. 

We  had  kept  the  day  of  the  wedding  a  secret,  so 
that  there  was  no-one  to  laugh  at  them  as  they  came 
away  and  when  the  service  was  over,  they  went  off 
arm  in  arm,  she  leaning  on  him  on  one  side, 
he  leaning  on  his  stick  on  the  other.     I 
smiled  then  at  the  pleasure  that  it  gave  me 
to  see  them  man  and 
wife.    It  flattered  my 
vanity    I    suppose    to 
think   I  had   got   my 
way. 

I  remember  what 
Diana  said  to  me  that 
day  at  lunch. 

"  I  wonder  if  they'll 

be  any  happier  now," 

she  said.  /    ; 

I  remember       ■  -    ■  ~Ji 

my  reply. 

"  How  could  they  fail  to  be  ?  "  said  I. 

Now  all  these  things  come  back  to  me.    In 

that  cold  church,  perhaps  in  those  very  moments 

while  they  waited  for  my  arrival,  Mrs.  Fastnedge 

caught  a  chill.     In  a  few  days  it  had  developed  to 

pneumonia  and  two  days  later  than  that,  she  died. 

It  was  almost  too  swift  and  sudden  to  believe. 

For  a   whole   day  the  poor  old  man  sat  beside 
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the^^bed,  .taring  at    her,   unable   to  realise    the 

I  went  down  to  see  hin,  and  for  a  long  while  he 
sat  there  saywg  nothing,  then  at  last  he  looked  up  at 

XTt  :  '^''~"  ""'  ""'  '"^'^  ^  '='>"'^'  ""—that's 
what  beats  me. 

I  do  not  think  he  even  meant  it  in  reproach  yet 
It  came  home  to  me  more  than  anything  else  he 
could  have  said.  She  was  such  a  child-why  could 
I  not  have  left  her  so  ? 

The  laws  of 'Fate  are  greater  than  the  laws  of 
man.    That  is  all  I  can  say. 


the 


yfUGUST  4 


.•cnriirj  .-i^^iRr*:'' j^i^.r  -^ssfTi 


>AST  evening  Allan  Tregenna  brought 
me  round  an  old  book  on  birds,  pub- 
lished in  1743,  which  he  had  found 
amongst  the  volumes  in  his  father's 
study.  It  was  greatly  interesting  in 
that  it  showed  me  how  much  was 
known  of  our  British  birds  before 
Gilbert  White  wrote  his  famous 
letters  from  Selbome.  There 
was  not  much  in  it  that  was 
accurate  but  a  great  deal  that 
was  fanciful.  The  author  was  prone  to  the  super- 
stitions of  those  days.  He  speaks  quite  seriously 
in  a  chapter  on  bees  of  the  effect  upon  them 
brought  about  by  the  death  of  their  owner  and 
is  assured  in  such  a  ca.se  that  the  death  of  the 
whole  hive  is  bound  to  follow.  He  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  advocate  the  message  being  conveyed  to 
them  that  their  owner  was  dead  or  that  they  would 
in  future  have  to  work  for  some-one  else.  I  think 
however  that  this  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Gilbert 
White's  upon  the  superstitions  of  Selbome. 

When  I  thought  how  soon  young  AUan  would  be 
gone  away  to  his  uncle's  farm  in  California  and  de- 
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spite  the  fear  of  aU  I  had  imagined  when  he  was  with 
us  last  time,  I  asked  him  to  stay  on  for  our  high 
tea.  It  needed  no  pressure  to  persuade  him.  After 
this  meal,  which,  in  the  summer  months,  we  have 
at  eight  in  order  to  prolong  the  evening,  we  sat  out 
with  Diana  in  the  garden  talking  of  his  future, 
of  many  thinp  beside. 

The  candles  in  the  drawing-room  had  been  lighted 
and  the  number  of  moths  drawn  towards  the  glow 
was  astonishing!  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen 
so  many  or  such  a  variety  before.  Diana  closed 
the  window  so  that  they  could  not  fly  into  the  room 
drawn  towards  their  own  destruction.  We  sat  there 
watching  them  as  they  beat  in  vain  against  the 
glass. 

It  occurred  to  me  at  last  what  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity it  was  to  make  some  observations  and  I  went 
into  the  house  to  get  my  jar  of  rum  and  treacle, 
which  every  Spring  I  have  prepared  and  corked 
down  in  readiness  for  just  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
They  still  sat  there  under  the  mulberry  tree  while 
I  went  round  with  my  pot  and  brush  to  all  the  trees 
in  the  garden.    This  painting  of  the  bark  is  a  simple 
method  of  baiting  and  does  no  harm  to  the  moth. 
To  the  smell  of  the  spirit  it  comes  very  swiftly;  then 
from  the  stupor  from  the  rum  and  the  stickiness  of 
the  treacle  it  remains  upon  the  tree  an  excellent 
object  for  observation.    To  set  it  free  is  the  work 
of  a  moment.    I  have  often  taken  them  into  the 
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th«  reason  that  last  evening  /went  alone  ' 

moths  I  counted     Ti,  «"mming-b,rd  Hawk- 
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nate  all  the  winter  through.  Any  warm  day  will 
bring  them  out  and  I  have  seen  them  upon  the  wing 
in  December  and  January,  on  one  of  those  days 
when  a  blue  sky  and  a  bright  sun  deceives  you  and 
them  into  the  belief  that  the  Spring  is 
close  at  hand. 

One  moth  I  discovered  on 
my  treacle  patches  last  evening 
which  is  new  to  me.  The  fore 
wings  were  pale  reddish-brown, 
dusted  with  whitp  in  the  centre. 
The  hind  wings  were  white  or 
'  grey,  dusted  with  pale  brown. 
I  think  it  must  be  the  Pebble 
Prominent  moth.  In  any  case 
it  is  a  new  species  to  me. 

I  found  it  on  an  espalier  apple 
tree  ir  the  kitchen  garden  and 
it  was  while  examining  it  that 
I  heard  the  voices  of  Diana  and 
yoimg  Allan.  They  had  left 
their  seat  imder  the  mulberry 
'  tree  and  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
path  between  the  currant  bushes.  There  is 
the  border  where  we  grow  our  flowers  for  cutting, 
our  stocks  and  mignonette,  our  red  and  white  cloves 
and  our  cabbage  roses.  On  a  still  summer  evening, 
the  air  is  laden  with  the  scent  of  them.  It  brought 
back  to  my  mind  the  days  when  Georgina  and  I 
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SS^  7  'f  """^  '^'  P"*''^  °'  ">«  S^'^'^  -t  their 
house,  how  Acres,  the  gardener,  would  rest  upon  his 

would  h       \f  '"  "'  ™"'  "^  '•^""'y  -i^hed  he 
would  have  the  sense  to  know  that  we  would  sooner 

be  alone  yet  had  not  the  courage  to  interrupt  his 
talk  and  leave  him. 

I  would  not  have  joined  them  then  and  made 
a  third  for  an  that  I  could  see,  yet  perhaps  it  was 
cunosity-but  not  of  an  idle  nature  I  would  swear- 
that  made  me  strain  my  eare  to  listen  as  I  heard 
the  sound  of  Allan's  voice.    If  this  was  eavesdrop- 
ping,  still,    I   excuse   myself  without   hesitation. 
There  was  no  suspicion  in  my  mind  as  I  Ustened 
only  that  anxiety  which  surely  every  father  must 
feel  for  his  only  child.    It  was  her  happiness  I 
desu-ed  before  any  thought  or  consideration  of  my 
own.    It  was  for  the  sound  of   her  happiness    I 
hstened  and  with  the  first  words  of  his  that  reached 
my  ears  I  knew  that  happiness  it  was  of  which 
they  talked. 

•'At  least  you'll  let  me  speak  to  your  father" 
said  he. 

The  beating  of  my  heart  seemed  to  wait  for  her 
answer. 

;•  It's  no  good,  my  dear,"  she  said-and  in  her 

IT,^.  ^"^'^^  '^^^""^  ^<=^"^^  th«  thin 

veJ  that  separates  us  now.  "  You  mustn't  say  a 
word  to  him.  It's  I  who  say  it  can't  be,  and  you 
wonder  how  I  can  care  when  I  say  it.    But  just  be 
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him  for  a  moment  and  think.  He's  been  everything 
to  me.  When  mother  died,  I  suppose  I  became 
everything  to  him.  Now  think  what  it  would  be 
if  I  went  away  all  those  thousands  of  miles  and  he 
was  left  here — alone." 

"  Must  the  young  live  for  the  old  ?  "  said  Allan. 

Nearly  I  cried  out — "  No  I  "  It  was  the  true, 
the  honest  thing  to  say.  I  felt  no  thought  against 
him  in  my  heart  as  I  heard  the  words.  I  should 
have  said  them  m5reelf  in  such  a  case.  Yet  appre- 
hension— eagerness,  I  suppose  if  I  were  honest  I 
should  call  it  hope,  all  crowded  into  my  mind  as  I 
listened  for  her  reply. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that,"  she  said 
after  a  long  pause.  "  Perhaps  they  shouldn't. 
One  is  only  young  once  I  know  and  you  could  go  on 
talking  of  the  rights  of  youth  till  you  were  tired. 
But  there's  always  something  which  just  alters  your 
own  case  and  puts  it  outside  the  general  rule. 
First  and  perhaps  biggest  of  all,  I  promised  Daddy, 
soon  after  mother  died,  I  promised  him  I'd  never 
leave  him.  That  was  a  promise  made  very  solemnly 
in  a  very  solemn  moment.  How  could  I  break  it  ? 
Then  think  of  him  alone  here.  He's  lost  mother — 
how  would  he  bear  it  if  he  had  to  lose  me  ?  I  can 
see  him,  just  as  he  was  after  mother  died.  He  loves 
his  birds,  but  he  never  wrote  once  in  his  note  book 
for  nearly  a  whole  year.  He  used  to  go  and  sit 
in  the  room  where  mother  died,  creep  up  there  when 
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he  thought  I  didn't  know.  It  was  in  that  room  I 
promised  him.  And  I  know  just  what  he'd  say  if 
you  spoke  to  him.  He'd  never  stand  in  our  way 
for  a  moment.  He'd  let  me  go  right  away  to  Cal^ 
forma  wath  you  and  do  you  know  what  that  would 

"  No." 

"  It  'ud  be  the  end  of  lus  life-just  the  end  of  it  " 

I  waited  for  his  answer,  but  he  seemingly  had  no 

word  to  say.     I  heard  their  footsteps  dying  away  as 

they  walked  out  of  the  kitchen  garden  on  the  lawn 

•  7*11"  {^^  ^'^^  ""^  "*"*  '"°*'»  «n<J  foUowed  them 
mto  the  house. 


o  \i-     in  my  mind 


SAID  nothing  to  tlitm  'hat  evening,  but 
wh. ..  Allan    vas  going    I  asked  Diana 
to    .■,    that   tl.-  d.  0-    into  the   hen- 
house  .va'.  l.„kfd.     -laere  have  been 
toves  ir    ,u'  neighbourhood  lately  and 
we  have  l»t  some  chickens  by  them. 
I  thou<?ht    ,1    tlie   lien-house  because 
only  hall  aii  hour  before  it  had  he    . 
.-j^'     in  my  mind.    I  had  gone  specially  to     ,:k 
'■^      it  then  myself.    So  they  went  togeth.        ! 
y        knew  they  must  wish  to  say  good-ni^ 
lovers  do.     I  knew  too  what  a  mome 
^^    is   with  those  long  hours  of  the  nip  .  ... 
^-     front  of  them  before  they  can  meet  iigaii. 
It  took  her  twenty  minutes  to  see  whether  the 
hen-house  was  locked.     I  even  wonder  it  had  not 
taken  more.    And  while  she  was  gone,  I  sat  in 
my  study  and  thought  of  what  it  would  be  best 
to  do.    From  the  tone  of  her  voice  in  the  garden 
from  my  knowledge  of  her  character  as  weU,  I  knew 
that  Diana  would  be    ai.r,:  ii  to  her  promise.    No 
persuasion  of  mine  v  yj!d        r  have  been  strong 
enough  to  make  her  bioi,!.  ^t;  no  assurance  of  mine 
would  ever  induce  in  H.t  ..>.■:  l^Uti  that  I  should 
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not  be  lonely.  She  knows  me  too  well.  By  sub- 
terfuge and  strategy  alone  could  I  succeed  in 
bringing  her  to  her  happiness  and  so  I  sat  there  then 
planning  what  I  should  do. 

I  found  a  way  to  it  at  last. 

"  In  such  a  case  as  this,"  said  I—"  deception 
is  no  deceit." 

It  was  at  that  moment,  Diana  opened  the  door 
of  my  study. 

"  The  hen-hOuse  was  locked.  Daddy,"  said  she 
and  I  scarcely  heard  the  words.  My  mind  was  all 
attracted  to  a  lock  of  hair  that  had  slipped  loose 
upon  her  shoulder. 

"  He's  kissed  her  h.-k,"  I  said  to  myself  and  when 
I  bid  her  good-nigiit  it  occurred  to  me  to  kiss  it  too. 


'J.'  SKtf  / 
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HE    Swallow's   have   learnt   to 
fly  against  the  day  of  their 
,  migration.     I  pointed   them 

X^       y/\  °"*  *his  morning  to  Diana  as 

"^^  '  we  stood  on  the  lawn  together 

•X-     ^  ""^^^y  *°  so  *o  church.     They 

>^  y  ]  were  chasing  each  other  with 

-^r  -  J  short  uncertain  flights  across 

the  paddock,  returning  every 
moment  to  the  branch  of  a 
willow  hanging  over  the  little 
pond  on  which  the  mother 
bird  sat  in  readiness  to  help  them. 

Her  cream  white  breast  and  ruddy  throat  glittered 
in  the  sunshine.  Only  a  Grebe's  feathers  it  scms 
to  me  are  more  silky  than  a  Swallow's  and  I  know 
of  no  bird  that  can  compare  with  the  gloss  of  her 
wmg.  She  sat  singing  there  htr  tiieless  song,  a 
trilling  twitter  of  delight  and  with  it  the  willow 
leaves  trembled  and  whispered  with  every  breath 
of  wind.  They  shivered  and  murmured  with  her 
song— now  they  were  pale  green,  now  they  w.-ic 
pale  silver.  She  sat  there  on  iier  branch  sliinintr 
like  a  deep  blue  sapphire  in  a  glitter  of  ligb*. 
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"  They're  ready  to  leave  us  now,"  taid  I,  as  we 
watched  the  young  birds  come  back  to  their  branch. 
"  I  wish  they  never  learnt  to  fly,  "  said  Diana. 
"  I  could  look  after  them  so  well  if  they  stayed  here." 
"  Why  wish  to  alter  the  ways  of  liie,  my  dear  ?  " 
I  replied.  "  Do  you  think  you  could  have  conceived 
them  with  greater  wisdom  than  ■^a  they  are  ?  We 
must  all  go  forth  into  the  world;  we  all  have  our 
duties  to  do  and  our  better  instincts  to  obey.  I 
regret  it  as  much  as  any  when  the  Swallows  go  away ; 
but  how  much  more  should  I  not  regret  A.  ii  m 
feebleness  they  had  failed  to  learn  to  fly  ?  I  might 
as  well  regret  that  you  are  young  and  strong.  I 
might  grudge  you  that  colour  in  your  cheeks — 
might  as  well  wish  your  body  were  not  straight  or 
your  limbs  supple  as  wish  that  the  Swallows  had 
never  learnt  to  fly." 

I  felt  then  that  I  was  drifting  into  my  sermon, 
before  even  I  had  got  to  church,  so,  taking  her  arm, 
I  led  her  away  out  of  the  garden. 

"  You're  very  wise,  Daddy,"  said  she. 

"  There  are  things  better  than  wisdom,"  said  I — 
"  I  would  sooner  be  st/ong  to  fly." 

I  don't  know  whether  she  quite  knew  what  I 
meant  but,  casting  a  glance  at  her  as  she  walked 
beside  me,  I  saw  that  there  were  deep  tho-ights  in 
her  mind. 

In  the  three  days  that  had  passed  since  their 
conversation  which  I  had  overheard  in  the  garden. 
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L'ndavtndT"'-  V''^'^ ''-nothing.  This  was 
bunday  „d  I  was  going  to  take  my  first  step  in 
the  strategy  I  had  determined  to  pursue 

I  had  made  sure  that  Allan  would  be  there  for 
monung  service  and  when  I  got  up  into  the  pul^ 
1  gave  out  my  text  from  the  eleventh 
<-*»pter   of   Ecclesiastes    and    the    ninth 
verse — 

"  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in 
thy  youth ;  and  let  thy  heart 
t-heer  thee  in  th*  days  of  thy 
youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes." 


Him 
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f  am  almost  t4»mpted  to 
transcribe  the  whole  yf  my 
sermon  here,  and  this,  merely, 
I  suppose,  because  I  was 
pleased  with  it.  It  had  been 
a  pleasure,  perhaps  a  bitter 
pleasure  to  me  to  write  and  I  had  taken  , 
great  pams  with  it. 

There  is  somethmg  poi^naar  a  greater  depth  I 
sometimes  tfank,  m  plea^.  ^^  Lnl^Vr 
much  ^  I  suffered  when  I  thoughr  what  the  result 
of  -ny  «rmon  might  be,  yet  I  would  not  hav.  forgone 
tha.  suffermg  for  a  world  of  pleasure  tl^  .-^  JZ 
I  wm  not  transcnbe  all  that  I  »«pared  here. 
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I  know  it  is  only  vanity  which  tempts  me  to  do  so, 

thii(  sariK!  vanity  which  makes  me  dream  at  times 

of  a  day  when  I  might  contribute  something  to  the 

i  !;  )  literature  of  my  country.     No-one  will  ever  see  these 

notes  and  so  I  can,  without  fear  of  misunderstanding, 

Siiy  how  proud  I  should  be  even  to  see  a  book  of 

I     j  my  sermons  reach  the  dignity  of  print.    But  this 

j  i:  :  is  idle  vanity  too.     I  can  only  quiet  my  conscience 

,     I  with  the  thought  that  it  is  not  often  I  give  way  to  it. 

After  I  had  made  some  reference  to  the  actual 

subject  of  the  text,  I  turned  into  the  wider  and  truer 

I  motive  of  my  discourse. 

"  Energy,"  said  I—"  is  the  gift  of  God—"  and 
\  this  I  transcribe,  just  as  I  had  written  it.    "  It  is 

with  energy  a  man  obeys  the  word  of  God ;  it  is  in 
sloth  and  laziness  that  he  disregards  it.  Now  sloth 
and  laziness,  these  are  subtle  things.  I  have  known 
the  most  noble  sacrifice  lead  to  idleness  and  to  the 
disregarding  of  the  highest  laws  of  God. 

"It  is  to  young  men  and  to  young  women  I  am 
speaking,  those  who,  in  their  youth  have  aU  that 
energy  which  is  meant  for  great  and  high  endeavour.' 
I  looked,  as  I  said  this,  at  young  Allan  and  from 
him  my  eyes  turned  to  Diana  in  the  choir.  The 
seeds  of  thought  were  already  planted  in  their  minds. 
I  knew  even  then  that  I  had  chosen  right,  that  in 
the  end  I  should  succeed.  He  was  steadily  watching 
me  from  the  pew  where  he  sat  and  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  a  distance  I  have  seen  so  often  in  Diana's    ' 
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face.    It  is  where  all   her  deepest  thoughts   are 
treasured. 

"Procrastination,"  I  went  on-"  that  is  the  sin 
of  the  youth  of  the  age;  indeed  perhaps  it  is  the 
sin  of  youth  in  every  age.  Yet  youth  is  the  time  for 
doing.  In  youth  you  give  your  energy  that  fresh 
energy  may  come  forth.  In  youth  are  your  children 
given  you  to  keep  alive  the  energy  that  was  yours. 

"  Rejoice.  0  young  ,nan.  in  thy  youth ;  and  walk  in 
the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes. 
"For  it  is  in  youth  that  the  heart  beats  strong 
that  the  sight   of  the  eyes  is  clear.     I   am  not 
speaking  now  of  the  strength  of  virtue.    At  all 
times  shall  a  man  be  strong  in  that  but  in  youth 
alone  It  IS  given  to  him  to  be  strong  in  doing.    There- 
fore I  would  say  to  all  you  young  men  and  all  you 
young  women,  lose  none  of  the  moments  of  your 
'   young  days.    Sacrifice  nothing  but  to  that  which  is 
,    vigorous,  to  that  which  calls  for  the  energy  of  life 
which  God  in  your  youth  has  given  you." 
Possibly  my  voice  trembled  as  I  said  this,  but 
I    t  know  It  was  not  the  trembhng  of  pain  at  the  thought 
.>f  Diana's  migration.    She  wiU  go   too   with   the 

i'   >wallows.     Her  wings  are  ready ;  she  is  strong  in  the 
nergy  of  youth.     How  could  I  dare  to  regret  it  ? 
She  was  silent  all  the  way  back  from  church, 
t  was  a  sUence  I  thought  better  not  to  disturb 
.xcept  for  her  casual  remarks,  it  was  not  until 
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we  were  half  way  through  dinner  that  she  spoke 
at  all  of  what  was  in  her  mind. 

"  Were  you  thinking  of  your  sermon,"  she  asked 
me — "  when  you  said  that  about  the  Swallows  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  Very  probably  it  was  there  in  my  thoughts," 
said  I — "  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  and  said  no  more. 

Poor  Diana  1  She  is  touching  life  for  the  first 
time  and,  with  the  gentleness  of  women  is  sore  at 
heart  because  she  learns  that  in  life  there  is  always 
sume-one  who  must  be  hurt  and  she  it  is  must  hurt 
them. 


i'ly 
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^   MUST  not  let  it  hinder  my  obser- 
vations when  Diana  is  gone,     indeed  I 
have  begun  already  to  prepare  myself 
for  her  going.    Half  the  joy  of  having 
eyes  to  see  the  beauties  of  Nature,  lies 
in  showing  them  to  some -one  else. 
,''   That  much  of  the  child  lives  on 
in  all  of  us.    When  I  was  a  boy,  I 
Y   would    show    everything    to    my 
'  mother.    My  father,  doubtless,  I 
thought  had  seen  them  for  himself. 
It  is  always  the  women  a  man  would 
be  teaching.    It  is  always  the  woman 
by  whom  he  is  taught. 

The  other  day  a  most  unusual  incident  came  to 
my  notice.  I  have  been  too  busy  with  a  visit  from 
the  Bishop  to  record  it  in  my  note  boolc  before.  In 
a  deep  ditch  that  separates  the  land  of  two  farmers 
more  than  a  mile  from  here,  I  heard  the  reeling  note 
of  the  Grasshopper-Warbler,  a  bird  not  often  seen 
in  these  parts.  The  peculiarity  of  this  was  the 
lateness  of  the  year.  I  have  never  heard  the  note 
of  this  bird— a  note  so  like  the  trilling  of  a  fisher- 
man's reel,  that  here  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
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they  call  it  the  Reel  Bird-I  have  never  heard  it 
before  Jater  than  May  or  the  utmost  the  beginning 

If  it  may  be  called  singing,  then  he  sings  when 
they  are  budding  their  nest  together.  Timid  httle 
creatures  though  they  are,  I  have  sometimes  been 
able  to  watch  them  so  engaged,  when  with  short 
and  apprehensive  flights  they  traverse  the  whole 
ength  of  the  hedges,  keeping  just  the  safe  distance 
from  their  observer  and  hiding  in  such  a  way  as 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  see  them.  But  the 
sound  of  his  reehng  will  easily  tell  you  of  their 
whereabouts,  for  he  and  his  mate  fly  always  close 
together  at  the  time  of  nesting. 

He  was  alone  when  I  saw  him  the  other  day  and 
I  can  only  account  for  the  sound  of  his  voice  by 
the  supposition  that  they  were  late  in  building  and 
his  mate  was  still  sitting  on  the  eggs.  They  should 
have  been  hatched  some  time  ago 

Naturally  enough  when  I  came  home  it  was  the 
first  thing  I  thought  of  saying  to  Diana,  that  I  had 
heard  a  Grasshopper-Warbler  and  so  late  as  in  the 
month  of  August.  The  words  were  almost  on  my 
hps,  when  I  thought  of  how  soon  there  would  be 

'o  ™3^df "  """"  "''  "*"™'  '  ""'  '"P  ^"*  ^'•'"S^ 

I  will  begin  here  and  at  once,"  I  said  to  myself 

and  now,   until  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 

recording  ,t  m  my  note  book,  I  have  felt  as  though 
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I  were  shielding  some  secret  from  her  and  have 
feared  lest  she  should  steal  it  away  from  me. 

But  to-day  I  nave  taken  still  another  step.  All 
this  week,  her  thoughts,  I  know,  have  been  upon 
the  ideas  generated  in  her  mind  by  my  sermon  of 
last  Sunday.  Half  with  pleasure,  often  with  no 
little  sadness,  I  have  watched  in  her  the  ripening 
of  the  seeds  which  I  have  sown.  She  says  things 
sometimes,  sometimes  asks  me  questions  which  show 
me.  more  plainly  than  any  confession  she  could 
make,  the  unsettled  condition  of  her  mind. 

The  other  morning  when  we  rose  from  prayers 
and  the  servants  had  gone  out  of  the  room,  she  said— 
"  What  would  you  think  of  a  woman  who  had 
no  children  ?  " 

She  often  asks  me  questions  hke  this,  which  makes 
me  think  that  Georgina  must  have  found  out  much 
of  the  woman  in  me  and  left  it  there  when  she 
died. 
"  It  may  not  be  her  fault,"  said  I. 
"  No— but  if  it  is." 
There  may  be  pressing  reasons,"  I  replied— 
"  she  may  be  so  poor  that  it  would  be  hard  to  give 
her  children  a  fair  chance  in  the  world." 
"  You  wouldn't  blame  her  then  ?  " 
"No— I  shouldn't  blame  her.    But  the  mercy 
iod  is  always  the  wisdom  of  Nature.    I  should 
lem  as  one  and  cultivate  a 


of 


faith  in  them  both.' 
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Diana  stirred  her  coffee  round  and  round.  At 
last  she  looked  up  at  me — 

"  Supposing  she  were  not  poor  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I'm  old  fashioned,  my  dear,"  said  I — "  as  no 
doubt  you  know.  In  London  and  the  big  cities, 
I  believe,  it  is  becoming  fashionable  to  have  no 
children.  They  taks  up  a  woman's  time.  She 
has  other  things  to  do.  The  need  for  amusement  is 
growing  every  day.  The  supply  is  increasing  with 
the  demands.  They  tell  me  the  Earl's  Court 
Exhibition  in  London  is  drawing  hundreds  of 
people  there  every  night.  New  theatres  are  being 
built.  I  wonder  sometimes  when  I  hear  these  things 
how  long  it  will  be  before  there  is  scarcely  a  home 
left  in  England.  Life  does  not  amuse  people  so 
much  as  it  did.  In  time  the  only  things  that  will 
amuse  them  will  be  amusements.  In  time  we  shall 
come  to  be  a  great  congregation  of  people,  struggling, 
fighting,  straining  to  forget  we  are  ali  Not  many 
women  will  care  to  have  children  then.  That  indeed 
would  remind  them  too  much  of  life." 

"  Don't  you  think  there  is  any  excuse,"  she  asked 

"  for  a  woman  who  chooses  to  go  without  them  ?  " 
looked  across  the  table  at  her,  knowing  then  all 
she  meant. 

"  None,"  I  said  quietly — "  I  could  think  of  none. 
As  I  said  just  now,  there  is  a  growing  desire  to 
manufacture,  to  invent  pleasures  in  life.  But  I  am 
sure  that  life  contains  enough  pleasures  already 
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made.  To  me,  as  you  know,  there  are  such  pleasures 
in  Nature  and  in  my  work  as  make  the  da"s  well 
worth  the  living.  And  when  you  think  < :  the 
countless  things  in  hfe  besides  just  the  birds  and 
this  garden  here  in  which  I  am  interested,  doesn't 
it  make  you  wonder  why  people  should  strain  and 
strive  to  manufacture  interests  lor  themselves  ?  " 

"  Are  you  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  plea?  ires 
that  just  the  birds  and  the  garden  give  you  ?  "  she 
asked. 

There  was  a  note  of  intensity  in  her  voice  and  I 
knew  quite  well  what  was  her  meaning. 

"  Why  yes— absolutely,"  said  I. 

"  Don't  /  mean  anylhing  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  hard  put  to  it  then  to 
give  such  an  answer  as  would  not  undo  all  the  good 
I  had  done.  But  I  had  no  time  to  think.  I  must 
say  and  at  once,  the  first  thing  that  came  into  my 
mind. 

"  You  mean,  my  dear,"  said  I—"  all  the  youth 
and  energy  that  I  have  left  behind  me." 

It  may  not  have  been  the  answer  that  she  wanted, 
but  it  set  her  thinking  once  more  and  so  I  left  her 
until  this  evening  when  I  took  the  last  step  in  the 
course  I  had  laid  out  for  myself. 

The  darkness  had  set  in  with  such  a  chilly  wind 
that  we  had  the  fire  lighted  in  the  drawing-room,  a 
thing  I  only  remember  doing  once  before  at  this 
time  of  the  year.    When  we  were  seated  there  after 
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our  tea,  I  ask,  J  Diana  to  play  the  Preludes  to  me. 
I  shall  not  hear  them  many  more  times  now. 

There  was  one  new  one  she  had  got,  in  which  I  had 
had  no  hand  in  acquiring. 
"  When  did  you  do  that  one  ?  "  I  asked. 
,    ■       "  About   a   week   ago.    Mr.    Tregenna 
whistled  it  for  me  while  I  took  it  down." 
"  I  thought  he  didn't  care  for  birds," 
said  I. 

"Oh  yes,'  she  replied—"! 
think  he  does  now.  He's  caught 
it  from  you  I  expect." 

"  Well— isn't  that  one  a  slight 

variation  of  the  Blackcap  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

^^     "  We  saw  the  bird,"  she  said — 

"  it  was  a  grey-green  colour,  with 

whitish   breast — not   quite   white; 

was  a  sort  of   touch  of   rust 


i^^T\ 


"Vv-' 


there 
about  it.' 

"  The  Garden-Warbler,"  said  I—"  it  does 
sing  very  like  the  Blackcap  too.    Play  it  again,  my 
dear." 
She  played  it  again. 
"  And  now  play  them  all  again." 
And  she  played  them  all  again. 
When  she  had  finished,  I  bid  her  come  and  sit 
beside  me,  for  that  there  was  something  which  I 
had  to  say. 
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"I've  bee.  hinking,"  I  began— "  of  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  yourself." 

"  Do  with  myself  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  Yes— you've  left  school,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  education  you  might  learn.  I'm  not  going 
to  flatter  you,  my  dear,  but  your  intelligence  is  well 
above  the  ordinary.  Look  at  those  verses  you  have 
written— these  Preludes  you  have  done,  all  by  your- 
self. Are  you  going  to  let  your  youth  go  by  without 
using  the  talents  you  have  got  ?  " 

"  Is  that  what  you  meant  in  your  sermon  ?  "  she 
asked—"  when  you  said  that  youth  was  the  time 
for  doing." 

"  Quite  possibly  it  was,"  said  I.  "  Now  what  I'm 
going  to  suggest  is  this,  that  you  go  abroad  for  some 
good  time  to  finish  your  education ;  then,  if  you 
should  never  marry— which  my  dear,  I  hope  one  day 
perhaps  you  will— then  you  too  will  have  interests 
in  Ufe  when  the  energy  of  your    ')uth  is  gone." 

She  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  while. 

"  How  about  you,  Daddy  ?  "  she  asked—"  What 
are  you  going  to  do  here  all  alone  ?  " 

"  All  alone  I  "  I  exclaimed—"  with  nearly  seven 
hundred  people  in  the  parish  and  more  than  a 
hundred  different  sorts  of  birds  in  the  woods.  All 
alone  !  " 

"  But  I  promised  I'd  never  leave  you,"  said  she. 
"  You   were   only   nineteen    then,"    I    reminded 
her. 
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"  I'm  only  twenty  now,"  said  she. 

"  Yes,  my  dear— but  in  that  one  year  you've 
become  a  woman." 

She  looked  at  me  as  though  she  were  frightened, 
then  suddenly  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 
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)Y  subterfuge  has   tatcen  effect   so 
soon  as  this.    While  I  was  prepar- 
ing an  address  this  morning,  I 
heard  a  sound  out  in  the  garden 
and,  looking  up,  I  saw  Allan  outside 
the  window. 

"  Coulu  you  spare  me  a  few  mo- 
ments ?  ■■  he  asked  and  I  knew  then 
that  for  me  the  days  of  Diana's 
companionship  were  numbered.  I  smiled  when  I 
thought  how  that  she  had  been  unable  to  tell  me 
herself  and,  from  the  look  in  his  face,  I  knew  that 
Allan  was  trembling  at  the  tJ.ought  of  aU  that  lay 
before  him. 

"  Come  inside,"  said  I— 
that  we  talked  out  there  .? 
"  I  think  out  here,"  said 
the  garden  where  we  sat  ben 

For  some  moments  he  wo, 
pulling  to  pieces  a  blade  of  con 
on  his  way  up  to  the  Vicarage. 
"  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  be^ 
"  Begin  anywhere,"  said  I. 

"Well,"   he   continued— "  In   you.       rmon    the 
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r  would  you  sooner 

■"•''  '  i;ame  out  into 

''    mulberry  tree. 

I  with  his  fingers, 

that  he  had  picked 


"  said  he. 
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Sunday  before  last,  you  talkea  about  youth.  Perhaps 
I  didn  t  rightly  gather  what  you  mewt,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  you  suggested  a  man  should 
marry  when  he  was  young;  that-that  when  she 
was  young-"  he  had  destroyed  tl. .  blade  of  corn  • 
now  he  was  pulling  nervously  at  the  empty  husks 
And  how  I  Uked  him  for  his  timidity  I  "  that  when 
chSdrn"^"""*^   ^   *"■'    "   '">«'"ld-should    have 
"  I  did  mean  that,"  said  I. 
He  jumped  at  my  admission. 
"Well  don't  you  think,"  he  went  o    and  without 
hesitation   now-"  don't   you   thin'     that   besides 
youth  and  the  children  she  has  in  youth,  a  woman  - 
should  love  and  be  loved  in  her  youth  ?  " 
I  thought  of  Georgina. 
"  A  man  may  love  when  he  is  old,"  said  I 
"Yes-yes-I    know-but    when    he's  '  young 
surely  love  is  more— more  wonderful  then  ?  '' 
I  shook  my  head. 

"Some  things  can  be  always  wonderful"  I 
rephed-  '  But  I  know  well  my  dear  boy  what  you 
mean.  In  youth,  love  is  a  budding  tree-the  sap 
s  ahve  m  all  its  branches-it  stretches  out  its  arms 
to  the  sun.  That's  what  you  mean.  But  the  tree 
bears  fruit  as  time  goes  on  and  that  is  wonderful  too  • 
and  in  the  autumn  we  shaU  see  such  colours  on  that 
beech  tree  as  will  fiU  your  eyes  with  wonder.  But  I 
know  weU  what  you  mean.     With  you  it  is  the  bud- 
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ding  time,  and  all  the  blood  is  warm  and  tingling  in 
your  veins.  And  every  time  you  see  my  Diana, 
you  feel  like  the  tree  stretching  out  its  arms  to  the 
sun." 

In  complete  amazement,  he  asJ   d  me  how  I  knew. 

"  Turn  your  head  slowly,"  said  I — "  and  look  up 
at  that  window  above  the  porch." 

Notwithstanding  my  warning,  he  turned  it  far 
too  swift  and  all  that  we  saw  ^/as  the  flutter  of  a 
curtain  as  it  fell  back  into  place. 
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^-— =^^=~__-j;?^HE  Swallows   are  congregating 
Ca  /  on  the  ridge  tiles.    Early  next 

month  Diana  will  be  gone. 
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1 1  ANA  was  married   this  morning. 

I  think  my  voice  was  quite  steady 

as  I  read  the  service  ;  perhaps  it 

was  not  quite  so  steady  as  I  spoke 

just  those  few  words  to  them  from 

the  altar  when  they  were  man  and 

wife.    This  is  a  custom   I  alwa3rs  adhere 

to,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  some 

to-day  who  ask  me  to  dispense  with  it. 

liven  this   morning   when    an   excusable 

emotion    made    me    fear    that  my  voice 

might  play  me  false,  I  would  not  depart 

from  it. 

"  My  dear  children,"  I  said — and  I  addressed 
them  as  though  they  were  both  standing  beside  me 
in  my  study — "  You  are  going  to  a  far  country,  but 
you  are  taking  with  you  that  love  and  affection 
which  is  the  certain  message  of  God.  And  so  long 
as  you  hold  faithfully  and  in  all  happiness  to  the 
one,  no  power  on  earth  can  make  you  forget  the 
other." 

I  had  meant  to  say  more  than  this  but  something 
that  was  not  tears,  for  my  eyes  were  dry,  swelled  in 
my  throat  and  all  the  words  I  had  to  say  were  choked 
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by  it.  So  I  just  laid  my  hands  on  their  h'^ads  and 
in  my  heart  I  said—"  May  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeih  all  understanding  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
m  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord— Amen." 

Before  they  took  their  final  departure.  Diana  put 
her  hand  in  my  arm  and  asked  me  to  come  round 
the  garden  with  her  for  the  last  time.  The  tears 
were  falling  fast  from  her  eyes  as  we  walked.  I 
think  they  must  have  been  perilously  near  my  eyes 
too,  but  when  we  came  to  the  little  cross  under  the 
apple  tree  where  the  Bullfinch  was  buried,  I  could 
not  help  smiling  as  I  stopped  and,  in  silence  pointed 
it  out  to  her. 

"  Love  begins  in  strange  ways,  my  dear,"  said  I. 
And  then,  as  I  said  that,  a  House-Martin  flew  over 
our  heads— that  agitated  flight  which  comes  to  all 
the  birds  just  previous  to  migration.  It  is  the  same 
agitation,  I  suppose,  as  was  drawing  the  tears  from 
Diana's  eyes.  I  turned  her  round  that  she  might 
see  it  before  it  wheeled  away  over  the  house-top. 

"  You  can  hear  the  South  Winds  calling,"  said  I— 
"  and  the  Swallow  hears  them  too." 

Then  she  looked  up  at  me  and,  with  her  eyes  still 

full  of  tears—"  Daddy— did  you  guesi  ?  "  said  she. 

"  It's  all  guessing  when  it's  a  woman,"  said  I. 

I  did  not  tell  her  how  soon  I  had  guessed.    I  did 

not  tell  her  how  much  sooner  I  might  have  guessed 

than  I  did.    We  just  walked  then  in  silence  through 
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the  garden,  visiting  every  comer  we  knew  well 
recalling,  as  though  Ky  tacit  understanding,  aU  the 
memones  which  they  contained.    At  last  I  led  her 
back  to  the  hous^  it  was  more  than  I  cn„H  bear 
tvery  moment  cned  out  to  me  that  this 
and  almost  in  bitterness,  there  -ame  int 
the  wish  that  it  was  all  over,  that  I  were  al 
the  empty  rooms,  the  empty  garden  by  , 

When  finally  they  set  off  in  the  chaise  meet 
the  coach  wh-re  it  halts  on  the  main  road  ,„e  f,  ,„ 
miles  south  of  Bramlingham,  I  stood  a  she  f:  ',• 
with  the  rest  of  our  wodding  guests,  v^avin^  „.y 
handkerchief  as  though  it  were  the  n..st  ord.i, 
wedding  in  the  world. 

As  soon  as  in  common  politeness  I     ouJd  K  *v# 
them,  I  returned  to  the  house.    Ev.     who  ■  t     , 
were  the  signs  of  the  festivities  that  huu  taken  j,l    e 
but  the  house  itself  was  sUent  and  empty 
the  servants  were  no\.  making  a  holiday  oi  . 
occasion  and  I  was  quite  alone. 

First  on«  room  I  looked  into  and  then  anot  er 
Eveo^here  it  was  silent.  The  piano  was  still  open 
in  the  drawing-room  where  the  evening  before 
Diana  had  played  the  Preludes  to  me  for  the  last 
time  Upstairs  in  her  bed-room  was  a  satin  bow 
which  she  had  left  behind.  I  picked  it  up  and  put 
It  m  my  pocket. 

Because  of  the  excitement  o'  ..hat  day  I  suppose, 
her  bed  had  not  been  made.    The  clothes  were 
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thrown  back  as  «he  had  left  them  in  the  morning 
when  she  rose.  Her  room  is  next  to  mine.  I  have 
often  heard  iier  singing  in  the  momuig  as  she  dressed 
her  hair.  Shall  I  ever  hear  her  sing  ;  gain  ?  They 
have  promised  to  return.  But  I  have  looked  often 
at  the  atlas  and  California  is  a  long  way  away. 

I  did  not  touch  the  bed-clothes.  I  left  them  as  they 
were  and,  crossmg  the  landing,  I  iipened  the  door  of 
the  room  where  Georginu  died. 

"  Death  cannot  be  the  end,"  said  I  and  I  closed 
the  door  behind  me. 

Everything  was  in  darkness  for  the  curtains  were 
drawn.  I  walked  across  the  room  and  pulled  them; 
then  I  undid  the  catch  and  threw  open  the  window 
wide.  The  warm  sunshine  beat  down  upon  my  face, 
the  tar  country  was  pale  in  a  haze  of  Autumn  heat 
but  the  birds  were  silent.  There  was  not  even  the 
voice  of  a  Robin  to  break  the  stillness  of  the  country- 
side. But  they  will  sing  again.  They  will  sing 
again  next  year. 
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